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Tue first principle upon which governments are form d, is this: that 
consolidation produces power ; and the first problem that was presented to 
mankind to be worked out in the application of this principle, was :—In 
what manner shall this consolidation be effected, so as best to promote its 
object? Ina high state of physical energy—such as characterized the 
early inhabitants of the earth, the idea of power was inseparable from the 
idea of happiness, and the noblest form of power was physical power. 
Hence the solution of the question seemed easy. It was self-evident, 
that the united force of a numerous body of men, looking to one common 
end, working for one object, and swayed by one mind, could accomplish 
much more than the same force would accon ip lish, working disjointedly, 
and with different moving principles. And, witho ut experience to prove 
the contrary, the reasoning was conclusive, that the direction of affairs 
nust be entrusted to one master mind, to procure the unity sought for. 
Consequently, it became necessary that the supreme direction of affairs 
should be entrusted to the wisest and most experienced hea ds, which 
were well judged to be the oldest, both for the areal of laws, the car- 
rying on of extensive operations, and the administration o eae reed justice. 
This train of reasoning, so generally acquiesced in tha required not to 
be expounded, gave rise to the first, or patriarchal sys stem. ‘The gradual 
flow of the current of time washed out the direct relationship existing be- 
tween the father and his subjects; but the descendants of the founders of 
governments possessing the blood, and supposed to possess the virtues of 
their man-deified progenitors, continued to rule, until patriarchism merged 
into despotism. Still, however, the principle held guod, that consolida- 
tion produces power ; and as rival empires—commenced at the ends, as it 
were, of the then known world, by different branches of the family dis- 
inted at Babel—extended their sovereignties until they clashed at their 
Dou eile the old war spirit, and the vast operations which it called forth, 
favored the idea. But, as time rolled on, the despot, as might naturally 
be expected, forgot that he ruled for the benefit, and, in the first instance, 
by the sufferance of his subjects, and oppressed them, as well as others, 
as it suited his pleasure or his caprice, 

The political philosophers of the first ages fell into the same error that 
the pol tical economists of a later day hold. The one, starting from the 
true proposition that the consolidation power is advantageous to a coun- 
try, arrived at the false conclusion that the consolidation of power in the 
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hands of one unaccountable and irresponsible governor, would be produc- 
tive of no bad effects. The other, starting from the true proposition, that 
the consolidation of capital is advantageous to a country, arrived at the 
false conclusion, that the consolidation of the whole power in the hands of 
a favored few, would best promote the happiness and the prosperity of 
the whole people. That, in the one case, if we could be always assured, 
that the wisest and best, and most disinterested man, would be placed at 
the head of the nation, and would use his power solely for the happiness 
of the people, and their greatness rather than his own, the first conclu- 
sion might be a correct one, will be allowed as soon as the second conclu- 
sion would be, if every ric +h man held his wealth, as the cashier of a bank 
holds the keys of the vault, in trust for the less-favored sons of the soil, 
But, in the absence of such guarantee, and with the experience of ages 
against it, the first solution of the problem could not stand, and the 
task, after the lapse of centuries, appeared less easy than it was at first. 

Thé second principle of government that was discovered was, that, in 
order to secure the stability of a government, every individual must feel a 
personal interest init. It was evident to the most ordinary reasoners, 
that, however much the people might be convinced of the fact sas conso- 
lidation gave them power—however much they might believe it to be 
true, they would have no interest at stake—nothin g to make the ‘m. rally 
round their standard, and battle for their country, whether with the s strong 
arm or the strong mind, unless they felt that, having once lost their gov- 
ernment, they had lost their all. Under a de: spotism, the subject, W he ther 
a soldier or a civilian, was but a mere tool in the hands of his ruler; and 
whatever advancement in knowledge or power was gained, he received no 
share of it, for the principle by which it worked was known only to the 
single mind which controlled it. Such a state of affairs was re pugnant to 
the progressive intellect of mankind in general, and contributed to the 
failure of despotism, and the rise of republicanism. 

Greece was the first expounder of this new law. In her earlier ne 
ence, its truth was proved beyond the possibility of a doubt. Under its 
application, each individual had a direct voice in his government, and the 
intellect expanded as a flower in a hot-bed. What country, not recogniz- 
ing the principle in its fullest force, can boast of such poets, moralists, 
dramatists, lawgivers, soldiers, or patriots, as she? But in this one law, 
her political attainments stopped. Anxious to prove the truth of the dis- 
covery they had made, the Greeks paid little attention to that other prin- 
ciple, whic h appeared to have failed, on account of an error in practice. 
They consolidated themselves in very small bodies, and, in the course of 
time, dissensions sprung up which might have been avoided, but which 
ended, finally, in the rejection of this rule, and the return to the first. 
Then Greece sank, and the star of her destiny, bright as her own ideal of 
beauty, shone for a time with transcendent brilliance y in Alexander, and 
sank be neath the horizon for ever 

The Roman made no new discovery in the scic nee of government ; but 
taking the two principles left him in the le ‘acy of the warring dyna: ties, 
he united them, and kept them separate. The first principle he applied, 
by reducing under his arms all the nations around him; and the second, 
he recoznized in a systein of laws and } juris sprudence, and an internal - 
licy, which has been the admiration of all succeeding nations. But he 
neither applied the first nor the second principle in its fullest extent ; for, 
without the city walls, he bound his tributaries by no ties to the govern- 
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ment to which they were tributary; nor did he, within the city walls, 
allow the plebeian the same amount of interest in the welfare of the 
state which he gave to the patrician. Hence the splendid temple of Ro- 
man greatness was but a fabric whose walls were uncemented, and ready 
to crumble by their own weight. 

The third principle of government was now discovered, that a division 
of labor is necessary to attain the highest degree of perfection. This princi- 
ple belongs to the feudal ages. ‘lhe feudal monarchies were formed on 
the three principles here laid down, intermixed with a false one, to wit— 
that a division of labor created a division of rank, and that rank once ob- 
tained, was hereditary. In other words, they denied the law—so self- 
evident at first, that no one asserted it as a law—that all men are born 
equal. But these three principles, once recognized in their fullest ex 
tent—all equally and alike—cannot fail of producing a government pere 
fect in theory, and that government is the Republic of the United States, 

We use the words, “ perfect in theory,” for perfect in practice the govern- 
ment of the United States certainly is not, nor is any government which 
has ever existed; for of them all, we have the most perfect. The three 
fundamental axioms, which all experience proves are correct, are united in 
her; and if she cannot claim the honor of having discovered anything 
new, she has combined and arranged them all, in a manner which makes 
her grand combination a grand discovery, And, moreover, she has given 
utterance to, and maintained against the world, in her corporate capacity, 
truths which others have rejected—which others have declared falsehood, 
but which are none the less true. She has declared that all men are free 
and equal; she has proved that nations may become powerful without 
annihilating other nations ; she has repudiated the doctrine that 
force is power, and upholds the doctrine that knowledge is power; 
she has demonstrated that honesty is the best policy, and that 
justice between nation and nation is as necessary as justice between 
man and man—that the most lasting advantage is gained, where 
the advantage is equal on both sides; and she has proved, in her in- 
ternal policy, that war is not a necessary evil, and that the principle of 
peace is of universal application. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the Re 
public is not perfect in practice: for perfection knows no compromises, 
which, however, are rendered necessary in our Constitution, by circum- 
stances over which we have no control. It is the object of the present ar- 
ticle to show why and wherefore the compromises of the Constitution— 
especially upon the subject of negro slavery—ought to be respected and 
held inviolable, until expunged by the common consent, and to prove that 
the dissolution of this Union, because of an asserted moral wrong, for 
which we are not accountable, would be the height of absurdity, as it 
would neither goad nor drive those who are accountable to a sense of their 
accountability ; but it would sacrifice the first principle of all government, 
and the incalculable advantages which daily accrue from it, to a mere ab- 
straction, 

A distinguished lawyer, writing to the Maryland Constitutional Reform 
Convention, uses these words :—“ No one can place less value than I do 
upon what has been called philosophical legislation—a legislation based 
upon a pretended insight into the nature of man; and, consequently, fit- 
ted for all nations, by a little modification suited to the difference in cir- 
cumstances, No laws are suited to a.people, but those which have grown 
up from their necessities—from their customs—from their opinions.” And 
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the fathers of the Republic, in the great Declaration of Independence, 
hinted at the same truth, in the following language :—* Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that governments, long established, should not be changed for 
light and trifling causes; and, accordingly, all experience has shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils are endurab le, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed,” 
The opinions, the teachings, the practice of all ages of the world, show 
that this view of aflairs is the correct one, and that we are as much in- 
debted to the circumstances in which the colonies were placed—for our 
excellencies as well as our evils—as we are to the reason of these master 
minds who made those circumstances subservient to the best possible ends, 
In all ages, except our own, it has been a blind experiment, rather than 
the deduction of philosophic minds, which has produced each successive 
principle of government, as a blind experiment with the galvanic battery 
showed Sir Humphrey. Davy the component parts of water. In this view, 
a consideration of the circumstances under which the Republic was form- 
ed, will furnish data whence to produce arguments why it should be pre- 
served, notwithstanding the evils with which it is found necessary to com 
promise. 

To carry out this idea, it is not necessary to trace every step in the patl 
through which the nation has passed, from the discovery of Vi irginia by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, or the arrival of the Mayflower at P ly mouth Rock, down t 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution. It is not ne cessary to go into 
an elaborate statement of the causes which led to an estrangement between 
the daughter states and the mother country. Those causes existed, and 
are stated with sufficient exactness in the Declaration of Ind pendence. 
Grievances called forth saaaiheniidis and protestations ; but as protesta- 
tions received no attention, and remonstrances no answer, the Genius of 
Liberty proclaimed that servile submission was acrime. ‘The people gave 
their response, when she declared that they were free and independent. 
Amid the din of the battle, in the roar of the cannon, in the rattle of the 
musketry, in the rallying ery and the charging shout, at Lexington, at 
Bunker’s Hill, at Saratoga, at Stony Point, at Yorktown, they sealed the 
word that was spoken, with a firmness and a weight which impressed 
Christendom with admiration, by the Representatives of the United States 
of America, in General Congress assembled, who, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of their intentions, did, “in the name 
and by the authority of the good pe 0p le of these colonies, solemnly publish 
and declare that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent states.” 

This once accomp lished, a government was to be formed that should se- 
cure to its subjects every blessing to which they were entitled, and for 
which they had fought. The Declaration of Inde pendence held the following 
language :—“ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just power from the consent of the governed ; and that, 

whenever any form of government becomes de structive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter and abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.” The circumstances in which the United Colonies were p laced, 
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determined the form of that government. It was true, that if each indi- 
vidual cared for nothing more “than his “inalienable right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,’ ’ the best way to secure ‘to each indiv idual 
these rights, free from governmental interference, was to abolish all gov- 
ernment. But the advancement in civilization which had been made under 
government, from the primitive condition of the red man, who knew none, 
taught the lesson that consolidation is power. This lesson had been taught 
more practically in the experience of the war. What it would have been 
impossible for one colony singly to have achieved, was done by the union 
of the thirteen. The second principle we have laid down was brought 
home by the strongest of all arguments—the argument of private interest, 
The interest of every citizen was at stake, when the imposition of an 
odious system of tax: ation was atten ipted, and the same was enlisted on 
the side of the new confederation, which impelled resistance to the old 
laws. The third principle of the division of labor, was pressed upon the 
mind by the evident inconsistency in the course of the colonies, if they 
should fight against one government for withdrawing their legislative pow- 
ers, and volunt: wily re linquish them to another. Hence the colonies re 
tained their laws, their legislatures, and their separate existence, and thus 
was taught the principle of the division of labor, which puts aside, in so 
large a country as this, the necessity for, and the errors which might arise 
out of the so-called “ philosophical legislation,” and gave the people those 
laws which were best suited to their necessities, their customs and their 
opinions. For in truth the philosophy of legislation is not the making of 
principles by which to rule, but, like the philosophy of the mathematies, 
it is the deduction of causes from effects, a deduction of principles from 
their actions. 

Had the United States been placed in other circumstances, her Constitu- 
tion would not have been the same it now is. Had the war of the Revo- 
lution never broken out, the Federal Union never would have been formed. 
The different states would have been too jealous of their own importance, 
to have made concessions for the benefit of those surrounding. Where 
the concession of too much produces despotism, they would have conceded 
as little as possible. What should the staid and sober Puritan concede to 
the jovial son of New-York? What right had the rigid and precise Quaker 
to de mand concessions from the chivalrous Carolinian or Virginian, or vice 
versa ? would have been asked. Or had the colonies been planted under 
one patent, and governed by one central organization, our motto would 
have been, as the motto of the French Republic is, “one and indivisible,” 
instead of “ H Pluribus.Unum.” This would have made “ p hilosophical 
legislation” necessary, and would have thrown the responsibility of slav ery 
upon all alike, and would have made it right for us of the North to join 
issue with the South, on the question of its abolition—a right which, under 
the present state laws, does not, and cannot exist. And the circumstances 
being as they were, made the Union first a consolidation of men into states, 
responsible for their own actions alone, and then a consolidation of states 
into one nation, as component parts of which, we are responsible only for 
what is done by its supreme government. 

This, then, is the true character of the federal compact. It is a govern- 
ment which comes between the two extremes of anarchy and despotism ; 
which concedes just enough, and concedes it to the right authorities. It 
is a confederation which, by one supreme government making uniform and 
universal laws, secures international intercourse between thirty-one differ- 
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ent nations, without the complexity of an endless amount of treaties and 
conventions ; and one nation has no more right to make aggressions upon 
another nation, because of that confederation, than it would have because 
of a postal treaty, a treaty of offence and defence, ora treaty of commerce, 
General legislation only belongs to Congress ; exclusive legislation belongs 
to each state respectively, and with that we have no right to interfere, 
That such is the case is evident from the powers directly and explicitly 
conferred upon the legislative body by the Constitution, which we will 
briefly state—the clauses relating to ‘the Executive and Judici iary not being 
relative to our purpose. It is enacted by article 1, section 8, that Con. 
gress shall have power to levy and collect taxes, pay the de bts, and provide 
for the common defence and welfare of the United States; to borrow mo- 
ney; to regulate commerce with foreign nations; between the several 
states, and with the Indian tribes; to establish an uniform rule of natu- 
ralization ; to coin money for the whole United States; to establish uni- 
form weights and measures; to establish post-offices and post-roads ; 
promote science, and grant copy-rights and patents for limited periods ; to 
constitute tribunals ; to declare war, and make rules of war; to raise and 
support armies; to raise and support a navy; to provide for calling forth 
the militia, (under the officers of the several states ;) to execute the laws 
of the Union ; to aopee insurrections, and to repel invasions. 

In all this, we see a power which is wielded for the benefit of the whole 
Union, and which can be employed for the whole Union, without interfer- 
ing with the distinctive rights, or local wants of any part of it. Thus are 
secured a two fundamental principles of power by consolidation, and 
regularity by the division of labor. That the other principle is equally 
well understood, is shown by our rapid increase in strength within the 
last seventy years. ‘Truly, the little one is become a thousand, and the 
small one a strong nation. From thirteen states, we have become thirty- 
one, and yet our extension does not weaken us as it did ancient Rome. 
And w hy ? ? Because we hold our new territories as sovereign states, pos- 
sessing rights co-equal and co-extensive with ourselves, and not as the ter- 
ritories subdued by a military aristocracy. Hence, every citizen, except 
those fanatics who do not understand the true principles of government, 
is interested in preserving the Union inviolate. And in order that it may 
be kept so, the strong cement of a mutual confidence-in the justice and 
integrity of each partner in the firm, is applied in the good faith and sin- 
cerity with which all assent to the provisions of the Constitution—that 
full faith and credit shall be given by one state to the acts and doings of 
another; that no preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to the ports of one state over those of another; that vessels 
bound to or from one state, shall not be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another ; and, though last, not least, to the provisions of the fol- 
lowing section: “No person held to sery ice or labor in one state by the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law, oF 
regulation therein, be dis scharged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor shall be 
due.” 

Such clauses as these, and the spirit in which they were framed, and in 
which they should be kept, are what make up the compromises of the 
Constitution. They are compromises of opinion and of interest, but not 
of principle. They are compromises of opinion for the sake of principle, 
which are generated and rendered necessary by circumstances over which 
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the Republic has no control. In the opinion of all statesmen, the con- 
struction that may be placed upon this important document is of far more 
importance than the letter of the law. ‘To an observer, ignorant of the 
peculiar institutions of any part of our great country, the clause quoted 
above may seem nothing more nor less than a requisition upon one state, 
to deliver up criminals who have escaped from servitude in another. But 
when it is known that in thirteen of the confederates, negro slavery is 
sanctioned by law, and that the remaining eighteen disallow the same, 
the case is widely different. Both the letter of the law, and the spirit 
which actuated the framers of it, become invested with the highest im- 
portance. Of all evils, those in which mankind are pecuniarily interested 
are the most difficult to get ridof. ‘Taking the fact as it stood, that slavery 
existed when the Constitution was formed, the members from the North’ 
and the South met in convention, with a spirit of mutual compromise, re- 
specting the prejudices of each other, and intent only on forming a general 
treaty, and constituting legal authorities to carry out its provisions, which 
should secure to all the parties to it the benefits of free trade and unre- 
stricted intercourse, and the mutual co-operation of each other, in the 
event of differences with other nations. Hence, out of respect to the pre 
judices of the North, the odious word is not found in the whole document ; 
while, with a due regard for the feelings of the South on the subject, the 
tenor of the article is fully shown by the construction which the premises 
put upon the section under consideration. The recent struggles arising 
out of the questions agitated by the application of California to be admit- 
ted into the Union, have caused certain gentlemen at the South, with a 
warmth which is pardonable, but not justifiable, in consideration of the 
amount which they have at stake, to insist upon disunion as a measure of 
selfprotection ; and certain gentlemen at the North, with a zeal which is 
not tempered with knowledge, to insist upon disunion as a sacrifice to a 
moral right. An acquaintance with the fact that the ratio of prosperity 
in the South is not equivalent to the increase in the North, prompts the 
well-meaning gentlemen first spoken of to jump at their conclusion; while 
that inconsiderate zeal for proselytes and abstractions, which has, in all 
ages, been the bane of the world, has actuated the well-meaning gentlemen 
last spoken of, in bringing them to the same conclusion ; so that we ob- 
serve the two extremes meeting and standing together. We do not say 
that many persons at the North openly advocate disunion, but the recent 
movements in some states look very like rebellion to the laws, which is 
equivalent to the same. But, thank Heaven, the great mass of the people 
think that the Unicon must be preserved, and the compromises of the Con- 
stitution must be maintained, or we shall lose the experiment in govern- 
ment, for which we have ventured “ our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” Let us offer one or two considerations why slavery should not 
be made the rock upon which to shatter the ark of the Republic. 

In order to settle the question at once and forever, we must do one of 
these three things :—We must emancipate every negro now held in ser- 
vitude; or we must dissolve the Union; or, thirdly, we must bury all 
differences, and abide by the Constitution of our fathers. In regard to the 
first proposition, we hold it to be a well established principle of legisla- 
tion, that evils of long standing can only be eradicated by gradual and 
far-reaching means; or, in other words, that legislation should be direeted 
towards securing posterity from them, rather than in a vain endeavor to 
make an act of Congress produce a revulsion of feeling in the minds of 
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a majority of those who control that Congress. If this be true, and ex- 
perience proves it, then em: ancipation is impracticable and absurd. The 
position of the negro upon our continent has always been an anomaly. 
His transmigration, as is well known, was at first projected in a mistaken 
notion of benevolence to the aborigines of the soil, in the days of Las 
Casas and Hernando Cortez—the former of whom took great credit for 
his philanthropic scheme, in supplying vassals who would work, instead 
of those to whom labor was des ath, to the men whose papal bulls and 
patents of nobility, according to the belief of the sixteenth century, gave 
them a right to be masters. The negro’s residence here, during a period 
of three hundred years, has been characterized by an unbroken chain of 
servitude, through all the different changes of government that have taken 
place in that time. In manners, in habits, in education, in feeling, he has 
been as distinct from the other portions of the community, as he is in 
color. In the struggles for freedom, he has borne no part, and in ‘their 
fruits he has asked no share; and why should we, for the sake of a race 
which does not feel the importance of the act sufficiently to ask for it as a 
race, do that which would be suicide to us and to our institutions? In 
the meantime, every day which has passed over the heads of the holders 
of the slaves, has added to the length of their undisturbed possession, and 
given them a fee-simple—an actual right and title—where, before, a charge 
might have been made of usurpation. Had slavery only existed a year 
or two before the war of independence, we might have insisted upon 
emancipation; and so we might, if the political importance of the slave- 
holder had been as small as it was in England or France; or had the 
slaves, in mass, asserted their right to a political existence, we might have 
insisted upon it with equal force. But in the state in which they are, and 
continue to be—their vor populi—their voice as a race,—tacitly acknow- 
ledges the words of the vor Dei, repeated thousands of years ago, “a 
servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren ;” and abolitionists may 
preach, and senators may talk as much as they please, before they find a 
“higher law” than that. 

But with the slaveholder it is vastly different. While, with us at the 
North, the matter is of no importance only at particular times, or as a 
hobby upon which to ride to political eminence, every word that is said 
upon the subject is a dagger in the side of a Southern man. When he 
came into the Union, he came in with vested rights—whether just rights 
or not, is not for us to determine—but with rights which he had held fiom 
atime whence the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. ‘To 
speak of emancipation at once and immediately to him, is to take away 
from him everything by which he exists, and is a measure which he cer- 
tainly did not expect, when he, conjoint ly with ourselves, signed the arti- 
cles of confederation. In view of the immense importance of the stake to 
him, we can pardon his attempts to make slavery perpetual, and his op- 
position to the admission of a free state, to swell the balance against him, 
unless he has a fresh pled ge, that the power of an augmented majority 
shall not be used where it is unconstitutionally against him. 

Under these circumstances, then, emancipation is impossible, Pru- 
dence, indeed, would dictate that we should co-operate, by a patient and 
persevering line of conduct, with the interests of the slaveholder, which 
are gradually elevating the condition of the slave, until, in the 
course of time, he may become capable of freedom, which by 
the way we doubt; or else tolabor for the same time, patiently and 
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perseveringly to carry out a colonizing system which might in the 
end relieve us of our slave population. But as this would be too tedious 
a process to suit the mercurial genius of the abolitionist, they either revert 
themselves, or cause others to revert to the second proposition—disunion, 

But, for the sake of the argument, admitting (what we - not in fact ad- 
mit) that the right of secession belongs to the states, it is the height of 
fanaticism for a state, either in the North or the Sorth, to scatter to the 
winds all the advantages which it possesses by virtue of the Constitution 
and the Union. As we have shown, this confederation is formed to secure 
to thirty-one different nations international peace and intercourse, and 
consolidated strength. Under it, the states have grown in wealth and 
commerce to an unexampled degree. Admitting that the Union did not 
exist, would the commerce of the great father of waters be what it is, if 
its navigation were shut out from one state by the jealousy of another, as 
the St. Lawrence is shut out from us by the policy of Great Britain? 
Would the blessings of free trade be as fully appreciated as they now are, 
if each state Igyied prohibitory duties on every article imported from 
another state? Would the postal arrangements be as efficient as they 
now are, if, instead of a general department at the seat of government, 

each state was compelled to make twenty or thirty treaties similar 
to that which exists between this country and Great Britain? Would 
there be a slave the less, or would northern industry be less de- 
pendent upon the slave products? ‘The plain answer to these questions 
is, No! And we shall have as much reason on our side in breaking 
a postal treaty with Great Britain because she holds to the principles 

involved in a monarchical government, to which we do not hold, as we 
should have in breaking the federal compact, because some of the 
parties hold to the principle of negro slavery, to which we do not. If we 
dissolve the Union, we disclaim the prine iple that consolidation is power ; 
we stifle the feeling of peace and good will; we loosen the ties of country 
which made the men of the North and the men of the South stand together 
in the wars of the Revolution, and of 1812; and we dissolve the brother- 
ly feeling which led the Palmetto Regiment and the New-York Regiment, 
the Mississippi Regiment and the Indiana Regiment, to cast aside all sec- 

tional feeling, and to fight together, against a common foe, on the Mexican 
battle fields, as American citizens! If we dissolve the Union, we deny that 
the time can ever come, when men shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks, and when the nations shall 
learn war no more. And if we dissolve the Union, we that instant lose 
our proud name as American citizens, and our political importance alto- 
gether, and shall, as we deserve, be reduced to the same low level with 
the petty states of Central and South America. 

Under these circumstances, when emancipation is not feasible, and dis- 
union would be the direst calamity that could befall us, every honest and 
patriotic heart will feel himself, not merely a sectionalist but an Ameri- 

can, and exclaim, “ Let the compromises be sustained, and let the Con- 
stitution which sheds such lustre on the names of the Fathers of the Re- 
public, and upon the stars and st ripes which they raised as symbols of a 
new nation born into existence, make our country still, as it has made it 
hitherto, 
‘¢ A union of hearts and a union of hands, 
A union of principles none may sever ; 
A union of lakes and a union of lands, 
The American Union forever.” 
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FALLACIES OF LEGISLATION. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE NAVAL APPROPRIATION ACT OF MARCH 3, 1851. 


Ir has been said and admitted, that knowledge is power. Ignorance and 
poverty are the props of tyranny and oppression. Ignorant men are gen- 
erally credulous, and are readily influenced by positive assertions when 
uttered by men of property and position in the world. It often happens, 
that the intellects of poor ignorant men is confused and blunted through the 
mere presence of those whom they regard to be great and good. Hence 
they are often the victims of well-tutored knaves, who have won enough 
of popular approbation to hold some office. They become the pl: ty things 
and support of demagogues, who, while prete nding to devote their time 
and labor for the common advantage of those who constituted them, are 
only attentive to their own selfish interests. The difference of mental ef- 
ficiency between a child and aman, depend more upon the inexperience 
and want of knowledge of the former than upon the greater age of the 
latter: those who are inferior in experience and information are children, 
no matter about their age; in conflict with the highly cultivated minds of 
educated men, they must always be beaten, especis lly where they are also 
opposed by selfish, dishonest pretensions. 

The de presse -d or low condition of sailors, compared with other classes 
of citizens, is attribute ab le to a want of knowledge beyond their very sim- 
ple vocation. As a class, sailors have been scourged and maltreated in 
various ways, and it is only within a few years that an y efficient attention 
has been paid to their condition. Among the most prominent eflorts to 
ameliorate it, are those of Watson G, Haynes. He stumped the country, 
and kept up agitation of the subject until] the use of the lash has been 
abolished. , But this was effected ina hasty manner, and no modes of pun- 
ishment have been substituted in its place to coerce the vicious to proper 
action. Though hastily perform« d, still the act itself is a good one; but 
more by chance than judicious proceeding on the part of Congress. The 
members of the national legislature are so much occupied in electioneering 
for office, in making bune ombe speeches, that legislation, the great object of 
their meeting, is left till the last hours of the session, when Jaws are en- 
acted in haste and confusion. The last Congress is not free from this im- 
putation. In proof of it, the naval appropriation bill may be cited as an 
instance of imperfect, hasty legislation. 

It isa duty and a privilege of every American citizen to express his 
views on all points affecting the common good or interests of classes. 
While he is bound to bow in obedience to all laws in existence, the 
American may attempt to point out their errors, that they may be cor- 
rected. Even when his opinions are wrong, they may be expressed ad- 

vantageously to himself, because discussion will elucidate and bring out 
the truth, and render it manifest to all, or at any rate to the majority. 

It may be said in defence of Congress, however, that it is the custom to 
rely on the reports of committees, and the heads of bureaus in the executive 
departments, especially apon technical points. If the heads of bureaus be 
feeble, prejudiced, antiquated men, destitute of the spirit of progress which 
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is characteristic of our age and country, or men who are capable only of 
imitation and of following the precedents of other nations, or men so con- 
servative that they naturally oppose all change and improvement, it is to 
be anticipated that Congress and the Executive himself will be often led 
astray, in spite of the best intentions. It is time that the capabilities and 
qualifications of heads of bureaus should be scrutinized, and where they 
are found incompetent, even in a moderate degree, more efficient men 
should be substituted. Those offices may be occupied now, by the best 
and most efficient men at command of the administration; if so, examina- 
tion will not harm them or the administration. Yet it is surmised that 
examination would lead to change in some eases. 

‘The law making appropriations to support the navy for the fiscal year, 
1851-2, provides, Ist, “ ‘That no commutation of rations shall be allowed 
except to officers and their attendants, and for the spirit part of their 
rations ; and no person not actually attached to, and doing duty on board 
of a sea-going or receiving vessel, and the petty officers, seamen and ordin- 
ary seamen attached to the ordinary of the navy-yards, shall be allowed a 
ration.” 

2d. “That no rations stopped for the sick on board vessels, shall be 
credited to the hospital fund, but shall remain and be accounted for as 
part of the provisions of the vessel ; and that the rations of officers and 
others of the navy, sent to hospitals on shore, shall be credited to the 
hospital fund at the cost only thereof; and the chief of the bureau of pro- 
visions and clothing, with the approbation of the Secretary of the Navy, 
shall prescribe all such regulations in relation to stopping such rations as 
will ensure a faithful accountability for the rations stopped for the sick on 
board vessels, and to ensure due credit to the hospital fund for the rations 
at cost of those sent to the hospitals on shore ; the said regulations to go 
into effect on the first day of the succeeding month after their official receipt 
at yards, stations, and on board vessels.” 

The above legal enactments are based upon injustice, and will operate 
cruelly and fraudulently upon the common sailors, employed in the naval 
service, 

An endeavor to demonstrate the truth of this proposition is here made, 
in the hope that some benevolent legislator may take up the subject, and 
procure the repeal of this unjust law, at the next session of Congress. 

The first provision relates to the commutation of rations; or, in other 
words, to taking a sum of money in lieu of the articles constituting the 
ration. The law limits this commutation “to officers and their attend- 
ants ;” and there is also provided commutation “ for the spirit part of their 
ration,” but it is not very clear whose rations; whether it is the spirit 
part of the rations assigned to the officers alone, or the spirit ration to 
which the attendants upon officers are entitled, or the spirit ration of both 
officers and their attendants. At any rate, the interpretation of the words 
of the law above quoted is, that hereafter seamen cannot commute their 
grog ration for money, but must drink their grog or throw it away ; while 
officers and their attendants may receive money in lieu of grog, if they 

please, 

The question may be asked, who are officers’ attendants? The law of 
March 3, 1835, regulating the pay of naval officers, declares that no officer 
shall be “ allowed servants, or pay for servants, or clothing or rations for 
them, or pay for the same.” Whether this act of 1851, repeals that of 
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1835, is not absolutely clear ; but it is clear that the provisions of the two 
Jaws are in conflict as to this ‘point, unless it can be shown that the word 
“attendants” is not used to designate “ servants.” 

Prior to March 3, 1835, the compensation of all who were in the navy 
was composed of monthly pay and daily rations. No commission officer 
received less than two, and many received sixteen rations daily. ‘The 
commutation price of the ration was then twenty-five cents ; two rations 
a day were equal to $182 50, and sixteen daily rations were equal to 
$1,460 per annum. The law of 1835 changed this re of paying officers 
to an annual salary, with one ration only “when afloat, and annulled all 
allowances and perquisites of every description; but the compensation of 
sailors continued to be made in a monthly pay anda daily ration. About 
this time the commutation price of a ration was reduced to twenty cents, 
which makes it worth $73 per annum. 

Now, why should “ officers and their attendants” be permitted to com- 
mute their rations, while sailors are cut off from the same privilege? It 
is presumed that officers prefer other articles of food than those provided 
in the naval ration ; and as the attendants on their messes will partake of 
whatever the officérs procure for themselves, it isfor the advantage of both 
that their rations should be commuted, 

But is the privilege of commutation of no advantage to the sailor? A 
ration supplies more food than is absolutely necessary for one, but not 
enough for two; perhaps twenty-five rations would, with care, feed a man 
during thirty days. Experience has taught that a mess of twelve sailors 
can subsist on ten rations, This knowledge has been made to increase the 
comfort of men on board ship, and contribute towards the preservation of 
their health. It has been a common practice for each mess of twelve or 
fifteen to commute two rations, which brings to the mess a cash revenue 
of twelve dollars monthly. When in port, this money is expended in 
fruits, vegetables, milk, or such little table luxuries as do not enter into 
the composition of the ship’s ration. Or, if not expended for common 
mess stock, the sum is equally divided among the members of the mess, 
to spend or hoard, as each may deem best. 

These being the facts, it is very clear that the commutation of rations, 
at an established price, is of quite as much advantage to the sailor as to 
the officer. The ration is as much a part of the sailor’s compensation, as 
it is of that of the officer. To make the compensation of the sailor less 
valuable and less available to him than the same kind of compensation to 
the officer, is unequal, illiberal, and unjust. It is true, a mess may save 
its surplus from the rations, and, in most ports, barter it with bom-boat- 
men for fruit, &c.; but, if this alternative be cast upon the sailor, why 
should the officer be released from it ? 

Commutation is an advantage to the interests of the government. The 
materials of a lawful ration cost in most foreign ports, from twenty to 
fifty per cent. more than in the United States. When a ship is on a for- 
eign station, after the original outfit of provisions is exhausted, she must 
be supplied by purchase ina foreign market, or from depdts furnished 
from the United States. The cost of provisions, &c., kept in depét on 
foreign stations, is increased beyond the original contract price, by the 
amount of freight, ee store rent, &c., and by the amount lost 
from leakage, breakage, and decé For reasons of this nature, it is desi- 
rableto lessen the demand or ro of ration materials ; and this 
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is effected at the rate of at least fifteen per cent. by the practice of com- 
mutation, which the law in question has annulled. 

It is conje ctured that this law will increase the consumption of ration 
materials from ten to fifteen per cent., to say nothing of the annoyance 
and discontent it is likely to produce among the crews of ships abroad. 
No class of people are more punctilious than sailors as to the stipulated 
quality and quantity of their food; on this point, their prejudices are re- 

markable. They have been known to demand their “regular rations,” 
even when green turtle and poultry had been furnished ad libitum as 
substitutes for salted beef and pork. 

The second part of the law under consideration, relates to the Navy 
Hospital Fund, and is directly opposed to the provisions of “an act es- 
tablishing Navy Hospitals,” approved Feb. 26, 1811, according to the 
construction heretofore given to it. That act has not been repeal led. 

The Navy Hospital Fund had its origin in a law of March 2, 1799, in 
virtue of which twenty cents are retained from the monthly pay of all 
persons employed in the navy, to provide for their te mporary relief when 
sick and disabled. By the law of Feb., 1811, this tax of twenty cents on the 
monthly pay, was made the N: avy Hospital Fund, from which source 
navy hospits ils and a naval asylum were to be established and supported. 
The fifth section of this law provides, “'That when any navy officer, sea- 
man, or marine, shall be admitted into a navy hospital, the institution 
[the Navy Hospital Fund] shall be allowed one ration per day during 
his continuance the rein, to be deducted from the account of the United 
States with such officer, seaman, or marine ;” and it requires, likewise, that 
the pensions of inmates of hospitals shall be paid to the fund, while they 
are entertained at its expense. 

The revenue of the Navy Hospital Fund is derived, 1, from the de- 
duction of twenty cents monthly from the pay of all persons paid by 
pursers in the navy ; 2. “all fines imposed on navy officers, seamen and 
marines, shall be paid to the commissioners of navy hospitals ;” and, 3, 
from the commuted value of rations stopped on account of the sick. But 
the first and third are in fact the only sources of revenue. [ines are 
rarely i impose din name, and stoppe d pe nsions are not accounted for to 
the Commissioner of the Navy Hospital Fund. It may be a question, 
when an officer is sentenced by court-martial to suspension without pay, 
whether it is not to be regarded virtually as a fine to which the Navy 
Hospital Fund is legally entitled. 

It must be clear that this fund be longs virtually to the sailors and others 
of the navy, and is held and managed in trust for them by the Secretary 
of the navy, who is by law the Commissioner of the Navy Hos ital 
Fund. It receives from the pay of the navy, in the monthly tax, not less 
than $22,000 annually, and about $25,000 on account of stopp ed itions ; 
or, in other words, the hospital fund has heretofore received from the pro- 
perty of oflicers, seamen, and marines, deducted from their pay and sub- 
sistence, about $45,000 annually. The current expenses of all navy hos- 
pitals and naval asylums, are borne by the fund. 

When a sailor is ill, and unable to eat his ration on board ship, or 
when he is lodged and fed in a hospital, the practice has been to credit its 
arbitrary value to the navy hospital fund, on the ground that the ration 
was the property of the man and not of the gove rnment, and therefore it 
should be regarded as an equivalent for the medicines and sick-diet fur- 
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nished at the cost of this trust fund, to the benefits of which he is entitled, 
because he is a (forced?) contributor. This law is based on a different 
view. It assumes that the ration of a sailor on board ship does not be- 
come his property until he has eaten it, or at least drawn it, and if left un- 
drawn on account of sickness, the ration reverts to the treasury, and he 
loses all right and claim to it, direct or indirect, 

Medicines and sick-diet are furnished on board ships of the navy by an- 
nual approprigtions at the expense of the treasury, without charge to those 
who require them ; but this bounty does not lessen their claim and right 
to a daily ration; life-buoys are always in readiness to be cast into the sea 
to save those who accidentally fall overboard, but no one contends that a 
man rescued from a watery grave by such a humane contrivance loses any 
right to pay or to rations for the use of the machine, which, by the way, 
it may be observed, is prepared with the economical object of saving and 
securing an individual’s life, not so much for the use and advantage of the 
owner, as the benefit of the government, which has rented it for a limited 
term at a stipulated rate, to be paid in money and subsistence. 

The effect of this law will be to deprive the Navy Hospital Fund of about 
one-fourth of its whole revenue, without any advantage to the treasury ; 
and at the cost of doing a moral wrong to those entitled to its benefits. 
It assumes that rations are not a part of the compensation of sailors, and 
takes away one of their means of contributing to a fund created for the 
common benefit of their class. It will not probably enable the chief of the 
bureau of provisions to show that the navy is fed at less expense than 
under the administration of his predecessors in office ; but it may compel 
the chief of the bureau of medicine to ask appropriations for the current 
expenses of naval hospitals; and had he been alive to the interests of 
sailors and to his own reputation for finance, he would have protested 
against such a law in time to prevent its enactment. The gentleman must 
have been somnolent. 

It is questionable whether any rations will be stopped on account of the 
sick afloat under this law. If not, there can be nothing saved to the trea 
sury in the expense of provisions for the navy. 

It may be urged that twenty cents is more than the original cost of a 
ration, because the law proposes to ascertain the actual value of rations 
stopped on account of sick in hospitals, and to credit the hospital fund 
accordingly. ‘Then the commutation value of a stopped ration for the 
hospital fund will fluctuate with the contract price of provisions ; while the 
commutation of rations of officers and their attendants will remain at 
twenty cents. This fluctuation in the value ofa ration for the purpose of 
commutation, is contrary to the spirit of the act of August 29, 1842, “to 
establish and regulate the navy rations.” ‘The fourth section of that act 
gives to comm: unding oflicers a right to diminish the daily allowance of 
provisions in case of necessity, but provides that “ payment shall be made 
to the persons whose allowance shall be thus diminished, according to the 
scale of prices which is or may be established for the same.” ‘Lhe fifth 
section of the same act provides for the commutation of the spirit part of 
aration according to the “established” price of the same. 

It has always been the practice to have an established price for each 
article composing the ration, in order to facilitate commutation, which 
frequently becomes absolutely necessary. When one article of the ration 
cannot be procured, it is a custom to substitute another for it, but not at a 
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greater cost than that of the article for which substitution is required. 
The practice is a good one; but it may be a question whether this law does 
not annul it. 

This law seems to invade one of the broad principles of our govern- 
ment :—Equal legislation for all classes alike, be they gentle or simple. 
It is suggested by this law, that sailors’ ration ns, W ken commuted for their 
common benefit, shall yie Id less than officers’ rations when commuted. It 

resents the absurd notion that the rations credited to the Navy Hospital 
Fund shall be at their actual cost. Why not say at their actu: 1 value, and 
then authorize their sale at public auction at stated periods, and pay 
roceeds into the fund ? 

Heretofore, the common opinion has been that a great desideratum in 
the construction of ships of war is to secure ample capacity for carrying 
provisions without detracting from her sailing qualities. A ship which 
can carry six months’ stores for her crew, is more efficient and less expen- 
sive than one which can carry but for thre: », or for four months. Tor this 
reason, whatever will increase the capacity of. a ship is usually attempted ; 
because, when at sea, provisions are of very much greater value than the 

money paid for them in port. ‘This is true even in a pecuniary pas of 
view, for reasons previously alluded to. Hence, it was judic ‘ious O es- ° 
ablish a price for the naval ration, and to encourage commutati mn, be- 
cause the capacity of a ship is increased in proportion to the diminution of 
the expenditure of provisions on board. Ifa frigate with a crew o f 400 
men can keep the sea for 120 days at full allowance under the present law, 
the same vessel could keep at sea 142 days under the practice of commu- 
ting rations. 

Enough has been said to show the injustice and impolicy of this part of 
the law. But there is another point in it to illustrate the incompleteness 
of legislative work, and lead us to doubt that “law is the perfection of 
human reason.” ‘The third section provides, “That if any assistant engi- 
neer shall have been absent from the United States on duty, at the time 
others of his date were examined, he shall, if not rejected at a subsequent 
examination, be entitled to the same rank with them; and if from any 
cause his relative rank cannot be assigned him, he shall retain his original 
position on the register. 

Engineers in the nav y are divided into four grades, viz.: chief engi- 
neers, first assistant engineers, second assistant engineers, and third assist- 
ant engineers. In each of these grades they serve a definite period; and 
to be promoted from an inferior to the next superior grade, they are re- 
quired to be examined and approved by a competent board, composed of 
chief engineers. It frequently happens that engineers are absent on duty at 
the time when entitled to examination; but those of the same class or date, 
who have served the required pe riod, being at home, are examined, and, 
if found qualified, promoted. In this manner, those who are absent are 
deprived of the opportunity of competing with their classmates for rank or 
relative position. If an assistant engineer fail to be approved on exami- 
nation, he is allowed a second trial after the lapse of a shorts time ; and if 
he fail a second time, he is dropped from the navy list. 

The system is caleulat ed to emulate the engineers to become meritori- 
ous in their vocation, and excite a competition for relative position, be- 
cause it is esteemed an honor to rise through merit above those of the 
grade in which they stand. ‘Therefore, it becomes an object of interest, 
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that they should not lose their position in consequence of being deprived 
of the opportunity of achieving this honor by being absent on duty. 

Now, the defect in the law is, that it does not provide at all for one 
class of cases. ‘Those who have been rejected at one examination, but 

yass on the second trial, may, under this law, retain their original position, 
and thus lose nothing by the first failure. The question is, what shall be 
the position of those who are absent when others of their date are exam- 
ined, and are “rejected at a subsequent examination,” but pass on the 
second trial? Should they compete for position with the next date below 
their own, or with those with whom they may be examined without re- 
gard to date? In the opinion of the writer it would be just to provide that 
they shall, on passing at a second trial, be placed at the foot of those of the 
next date below, who may have passed on a first trial; but relatively to 
those who may also have passed on a second trial according to merit, if 
their relative merits can be determined by the board. But if their rela- 
tive merits cannot be determined, they should be placed at the foot. 

The argument for a rule of this nature is, that a candidate may be ab- 
sent when those of his date are examined, and be rejected when examined ; 
and he may be again absent at the time when entitled to a second trial, 
and his opportunity for examination might be deferred by absence on 
duty, until those of several dates below him may have been examined, 
and promoted. It does not seem to be In t that such a candidate should 
be required to lose more than one year in his time of promotion, in con- 
sequence of being absent on duty at te si riod when entitled to a second 
trial. 

This may appear to be a very small matter, because the rule can only 
affect a small number of individuals. But if it be carefully considered, 
it will be apparent, that no law should be so framed as to permit even a 
single individual to suffer in his interests unjustly under its operation. It 
is sure ny unfair to the meritorious, that a candidate rejected at his first 
trial, should have an opportunity, subsequently, of being promoted before 
ae This has occurred in the medical corps, to which a law, in the 


same words, is applied. 


Even with the greatest care, it is difficult to state laws in words sus- 
ceptible of only one import. But this fact should lead to the observance 
of great caution in the framing of laws, and teach all to apprehend danger 
from haste in their enactment. Good laws, well worded, are the bulwarks 
of society ; but imperfect, incomplete, fallacious legislation is injurious, 
because rogues of quality, as well as paupers, are always sufficien tly cun- 


ning to break through its weak places, and si y upon mankind with im- 
punity. 

The writer supposes that he understands the import of the sections of 
the Jaw he has ventured to remark upon; but if he has mistaken the 
views of their author, as well as their object, it may be said, in extenua- 
tion of his error, that it is probable other men of greater, as well as those 
of less intelligence, may regard them in the same light, or in a different 
one; variant interpretations will lead to confusion in their administration, 
and this should be a reason for their revision, at least, if not their 
repeal. 
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LORD HOLLAND’S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.* 


A tate number of the Edinburgh Review contains a very able essay 
on the recent publication of Lord Holland’s Reminiscences—a book 
which has attracted deserved attention in England as well as in our own 
country. Dissenting from some of the positions assumed by the writer 
of the article é arly those wherein he undertakes to con- 
trovert the opinions of Lord Holland, from whose impressions of men 
and things he frequently differs—we refer to it, mainly for the purpose 
of drawing attention to the fact, that this little volume has produced 
something of a “sensation” on the other side of the Atlantic. Of the 
late Lord Holland, the writer speaks in terms of warm, but not unjust 
eulogy, as a man who entertained through lifé “an ardent love of liberty 
and hatred of oppression.” After remarking very truly that a posthu- 
mous work from the pen of such a man could not fail to be an object of 
singular interest, he adds :—*“ Still more welcome must such a pub liea- 
tion be to those who had enjoyed the privilege of the author's social 
intimacy, and who remembered with grateful respect the varied delights 
of his animated conversation: his wit untainted by bitterness or sar- 
casm; his humorous pleasantry, guarded by good sense and wisdom, 
and raised above vulgar irony or personality ; his literary taste and dis- 
criminating memory, freed from all formalism or pedantry ; and the still 
higher qualifications of an unfailing flow of genial good humor, and 
graceful and hearty benevolence, which seemed to create, and rejoice in, 
the happiness of all who surrounded him.” So much for the Reviewer. 
Our business, however, is with the book itself, from the perusal of which 
we have arisen with feelings of unmingled satisfaction. 

The “ Foreign Reminiscences” is neither history nor biography ; it is 
not a book of travels, anecdotes, nor yet a mere diary of passing 
events. It is precisely what its title imports, “ Reminiscences”—recol- 
lections of men and things as they occurred to the personal observation 
of an intelligent and right-thinking man. It is not striking for its novel- 
ty, its originality, or its profundity. The interest that attracts us to its 
pages is of the same kind as that with which we have lis tened to the 
narrative of some representative of the past age, the light of whose me- 
mory was still undimmed, and the charms of whose conversation were 
enhanced by our knowledge, that he had mingled peraqnady among the 
men of whom he spoke, and mij ght say of the great events he described, 
pars magna fui. The narrative ‘of Lord Holland i is clothed with all that 
attractiveness which belongs to sprightly, discriminating conversation, 
drawn from a well-stored and vigorous memory, interspersed here and 
there with characteristic anecdotes, nee remarks, philosophical reflec- 
tions, with now and then a bit of secret and hitherto unpubli lished private 
history. Nor is the narrative at all impaired, even if we do occasionally 
meet with an old anecdote or a well-known oe history. On the 
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contrary, such a repetition rather enlivens the story ; and on the whole, it 
is an agreeable surprise to find in the Reminiscences of Lord Holland, 
some well-remembered anecdote of Mirabeau or Napoleon, or a familiar 
bon mot of Talleyrand. 

The reflections of Lord Holland upon the men and events of that 
period are attractive also for the reason that they are written without a 
particle of that narrow-minded prejudice against popular government, 
and that supercilious contempt of democracy, which characterize many 
of the English comments on the French Revolution. Lord Holland be- 
longed to that liberal and enlightened school of politics of which the 
illustrious statesman, Fox, was thehead. He sympathized with the popu- 
lar movement in France, and was upon terms of friendship, not to say 
intimacy, with some of the leaders in the Revolution. These recollec- 
tions of his extend through the period of twenty-five years, commencing 
with the opening of what Carlyle calls, the ‘‘ stupendous world-drama,” 
the French Revolution, and closing with the last sad scene of the drama, 
the rock of St. Helena. The events of that period, we believe, are fast 
coming to be regarded, not only in our own country, but in England, in a 
different light from what they were a quarter of a century since ; and we 
know of nothing, certainly, that is calculated more effectually to bring 
about such a change of feeling, and to inculcate more just views of the great 
event of which we are speaking, than the personal recollections of 
impartial and enlightened observers, like Lord Holland. We believe the 
day has dawned, even in Europe, when these things are beginning to be 
seen through a clearer vision. The system and theories of Pitt, that 
splendid personification of the English aristocracy, have had their day. 
The exaggerated but grand and imposing rhetoric of Burke—that Burke 
who, it is said, “ harpooned the leviathan of the French Revolution”—can 
no longer be imposed on mankind as the perfection of political wisdom, 
and a,most prescience. Men are at Jast beginning to discover in this 
stupendous event, something more than the statesmi nship of Pitt or the 
philosophy of Burke could discern. Men are wi aking up to the reality 
that there was in this Revolution something of deeper moment to man- 
kind than the death of a king and queen—than the Septembrisers and 
Danton—than the Revolutionary tribunal and the guillotine at the Bar- 
riére du Trone—than Valmy and Je ‘mappes—in short, something more 
than mere terror, and bloodshed, and battles, and massacres. Beneath 
these horrors, there is discovered a vital principle, which, shooting out be- 
yond the widespread ruin and devastation, has started forth on its grand 
mission to reform the social and political institutions of Europe, and to 
change the face of the world. 

Lord Holland, then a very young man, arrived in Paris soon after the 
death of Mirabeau, and not long after the King had accepted the Constitu- 
tion. With Mirabeau, therefore, he had no acquaintance, but he tells us 
that he formed an intimacy with the friend of the great orator, M. Du- 
mont, who subsequently published the “Recollections of Mirabeau.” 
Dumont told Lord Holland, what he has since given a wider publicity in 
his “ Recollections,” that Mirabeau was one of the most notorious plagi- 
arists that ever existed. On this subject, Lord Holland says : 


‘‘ Mirabeau had the talent, or at least the trick and contrivance, of appro- 
priating the ideas and labors of other men to his purposes in a very extraordi- 
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nary degree. I have been assured by one who knew him intimately,* and 
acted for a short time as his secretary, that not only the reports he made, but 
the speeches he delivered, were often written by others, and read by him in the 
tribune, or even run through and adopted by him (as I have seen briefs by 
our lawyers) while he was actually speaking.” 


This mental infirmity, or, perhaps we may call it, this ingenuity of 
Mirabeau, is well authenticated, inde :pendently of Lord Holland’s state- 
ment. On one occasion, he pronounced, or rather read a speech from the 
tribune, carefully prepared for him by the Marquis de Casseaux. It was 
upon the question of conferring upon the King the veto power. Mira- 
beau had not even read the speech before he entered the tribune. Du- 
mont says he never saw him out of countenance but this once in his life. 
He afterwards admitted to Dumont, that as he proceeded with the manu- 
script he felt himself in a cold perspiration, and that he omitted half of it 
without being able to substitute anything in its stead, having, in his un- 
wavering confidence in Casseaux, neglected to study the subject. 

The propensity clung to him to the last—and was even exhibited in 
that remarkable scene of the death-bed which he made so highly dra- 
matic. Lord Holland alludes, in a note, to the fact of Mirabeau request- 
ing Talleyrand to pronounce a posthumous speech which he (Mirabeau) 
had written, and which it seems Lord Holland supposed original. The 
speech was a discourse on wills. Dumont says of his own know ledge it 
was written by a friend, and that the style was not at all like Mir ibeau’s. 

“These are the last thoughts the world will have of mine,” said the dying 
actor—* Read it when! am no more. It is my legacy to the Assem- 
bly !” 

A greater egotist than Mirabeau never lived; nor does history furnish 
another example of a man of his genius and vast powers, who so unblush- 
ingly appropriated and palmed off as his own the thoughts and labors of 
others, 

Lord Holland early made the acquaintance of Lafayette, and seems to 
have appreciated the virtues and the elevated patriotism of that excellent 
man. He sees, however, very clearly, and admits the great error com- 
mitted by Lafayette in bringing the King back to Paris, after the flight 
to Varennes; and, the subsequent error after his capture and return 
as‘a prisoner, of endeavoring to maintain him in his place as the Constitu- 
tional head of the government. We have the authority of Napoleon 
himself for saying, that the time had then come for the deposition of 
Louis. The nation distrusted the King, and the King had become wearied 
and disgusted with the Revolution. With Louis XVI. at the head of the 
Government, the Constitution was already an impracticability. And yet 
Lafayette, with unyielding tenacity, clung to his one system—“a mo- 
nare hy surrounded by republican institutions,” —and continued, consistently, 
and it may be said, somewhat obstinately, to adhere to it, till the 10th 
of August convinced him—almost the last man in France—of his error. 
Spe ‘aking of the discussions which ensued between Lafayette and ds 
friends on the return of the King from Varennes, Lord Holland says 


“Lafayette assured me that, at a meeting of his friends, all present but two 
agreedghat monarchy must be, for a season at least, preserved—that France was 
hotripe for a Republic—and that a Constitutional King was still necessary. The 
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Duke de la Rochefoucault earnestly urged, before the others had spoken, the 
immediate declaration of a Republic, though, when it was otherwise decided, 
he never courted popularity, nor sought to ‘distinguish himself from his frie nds, 
by referring to such an opinion. On the contrary, he did his utmost to main- 
tain the Constitutional system, and the King at the head of it. The meeting 
alluded to occurred after the arrest at Varennes, and in the hotel of the Duke 
de la Rochefoucault. Surely the Duke de la Rochefoucault was in the right. 
The establishment of a monarchy, with the view of ripening it into a Republic, 
was as mischievous to the community as unjust to the monarch; and the no- 
tion that Louis XVI. could become a Constitutional King, disposed to weaken 
rather than strengthen his own authority, after his intended flight, and with the 
Queen far his consort and adviser, was chimerical and puerile in the extreme. 
He had justified his deposal by his flight. It wasimprudent in Constitution- 
alists—it was madness in Republicans, not to insist on it. Above all, it was, as 
the event proved, very mistaken mercy. ; 


The “two” of Lafayette’s friends who advised the immediate procla- 
mation of a Republic, were Dupont de Nemours, and that wise and vir- 
tuous nobleman, La Rochefoucault. This fact, we believe, is new ; at all 
events, we do not recollect to have seen it stated before. It is said that 
the idea of the Republic was at that time considered, even by the Repub- 
licans themselves, as impracticable or premature. ‘This is, perhaps, true ; 
but it furnishes no argument in favor of the course that was actually 
taken. ‘That a mind so cool and discriminating as La Rochefoucault’s 
should have recommended the deposition of the King, is certainly no 
slight evidence of the wisdom, the policy, and even the necessity of the 
measure. Other minds there were, too, besides Rochefoucault’s, who ap- 
preciated the nature of the circumstances which had arisen, and were pre- 
pared to look the crisis fuJl in the face. Among these was the philoso- 
her Condorcet, one of the most enlightened of the Republicans, who 
afterw: ards fell a victim to the wrath of ‘the Convention. “If a Republic 
ensues,’ he remarked, “in consequence of a new revolution, the results 
will be terrible; but if it is proclaimed just now, during the omnipotence 
of the Assembly, the transition will be easy.” This was the language 
not only of philosophy, but of true statesmanship ; and Condorcet himself, 
in less than two years, realized the truth of his prediction. Lafayette 
and his friends, however, thought differently ; they temporized with the 
emergency, and suffered the golden moment to pass. Lord Holland in 
forms us, that Lafayette told him he was the more readily inclined to ae- 
quiesce in the restoration of the King, by the receipt of letters from 
eminent persons of liberal views in E ngl: and, and particularly from Mr. 
Fox. Lord Holland, however, says that the letter of Mr. Fox was writ- 
ten with no such view; that statesman doubted the policy and even justice 
of continuing Louis XVI. on the throne. 

The errors of Lafayette, doubtless, were those of “ position” only. 
His heart was in the right place, even if his judgment was sometimes at 
fault. Lord Holland speaks of him truly as “a pure, disinterested man, 
full of private affection and public virtue, and not devoid of such talents 
as firmness of purpose, sense of honor, and earnestness of zeal, wil] on 
great occasions supply.” His very errors sprang from the noblest traits 
of character—from a punctilious sense of honor, and a rigid and unbend- 
ing consistency of purpose. He had sworn, in the Champ de Mars, fide- 
lity to the C onstitution, and he never violated that oath. Even after the 
events of the 20th of June, Lafayette did not wholly despair, but returned 
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from the army to Paris at the risk not only of his popularity, but his life, 
to restore the Constitutional throne. 

That acute observer and accomplished gentleman, Gouverneur Morris, 

was then American minister in Paris. Mr. Morris’ principles, it is well 
known, were of the highest conservative stamp. He looked upon the 
Revolution with ill-concealed disgust, and regarded the Constitution as 
little better than a swindle; nor did he hesitate openly to express his 
sentiments of opposition to the whole thing in the saloons of the Baroness 
de Stael during the ministry of Necker, whe sre he met the most celebrated 
persons of that period, and where he sometimes engaged in a warm de- 
bate with Madame herself, whom all his ingenuity and ¢ eloque nce failed to 
convince of the absurdity ‘of the “ Rights of Man,” and the insufficiency 
of the Constitution. Mr. Morris’ interesting diary shows that several 
discussions, sometimes, we should judge, pretty warm ones, sprang up 
between him and Lafayette on this subject ; and it would seem, in conse- 
quence, that, although ‘alw: ays received with a sincere hospitality at the 
General’s table, yet a little coolness, if not distrust, was manifested to- 
wards him on the part of Lafayette. Mr. Morris, however, met him at 
court, when he repaired to Paris after the 20th of June, in his vain and 
hopeless effort to re-establish the Constitution. The conversation which 
ensued betw een them, as we find it in the diary, is strikingly illustrative 
of Lafayette’s devoted and over-scrupulous consistency. “ He speaks to 
me,” says Mr. Morris, “in the tone of ancient familis wity. I tell 
him that I shall be glad to see him a few minutes. He says he is going 
out of town this evening, but gives me rendezvous at Monsieur de Mont. 
morin’s. I observe to him that he must soon return to his army, or go 
to Orleans, and that he must determine to fight for a good Constitution, 
or for that wretched piece of paper which bears the name—that in six 
weeks it will be too late. He asks me what I mean by a good Constitu- 
tion—whether it is an aristocratic one. I tell him yes, and that I presume 
he has lived long enough in the present style to see that a popular govern- 
ment is good for nothing i in France. He says that he wishes for the Ame- 
rican Constitution, but an hereditary exec utive. Ire ply, that in such case, 
the monarch will be too strong, and must be checked by an he reditary 
senate. He says it goes hard with him to give up that point. Here ends 
our colloquy.” 

This was only six weeks before the Constitutional throne went down 
under the cannon of the Marsellaise, on the 10th of August. Indeed, the 
Constitution was even then practically annulled. On the 20th of June, 
the day on which the mob invaded the Tuilleries, we find an entry in Mr. 
Morris’ diary—“ The Constitution has this day, I think, given its last 
groan.” That conclusion was undoubtedly correct. Nothing further was 
to be expected or hoped from it; but Lafayette hoped on to the last. It 
went “hard with him to give up that point.” 

No man, we are inclined to think, of that period, was treated with more 
shameless ingratitude and studied insult, by the court, than Lafayette. 
Amid all the inconsistencies and follies of the King and Queen, this was 
one of the most fatal and inexcusable. Lord Holland b arely alludes to it 
ina single passage :— 

“ These strictures,” he says, ‘‘on his blemishes, are less applicable to the 


period to which I am now referring, than to most others of his public life; 
for with all his love of popularity, “he was then knowingly sacrificing it, for 
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the purpose of rescuing a court from contumely and injury; and, though a Re- 
publican in principle, was active in preserving the name, and, perhaps, too 
much of the authority of a King in the new Constitution.” 


The fidelity of Lafayette to the person of the King, and his scrupulous 
deference for the authority which the Constitution had left him, need not 
a word of comment. Louis, however, was unable to comprehend his 
high-toned sense of honor, and his chivalrous devotion. As for the Queen, 
it was enough for her that Lafayette had sworn to be faithful to the “ King 
and nation,” and that he strove religiously to fulfil his oath. It is, indeed, 
almost impossible to account for the fatuity of this ill-fated princess, 
which led her on all occasions scornfully to reject the General’s aid and 
advice. “I will place myself,” she passionately exclaime d, “between 
Barnave and the executioner—but Lafayette, never !” 

On another occasion, when urged to rely on him for safety, she re- 
marked with bitter sarcasm—“It would be too much to owe our lives 
twice to Monsieur Lafayette.” 

The character of Marie Antoinette is certainly not a lovely one. Her 
sufferings, her misfortunes, and the cruel indignities which were heaped 
upon her, have, in a measure, obliterated her faults, and thrown round 
her history a melancholy interest. Lord Holland met her at the play- 
house, the only time, he says, he ever saw her: 


« She was then in affliction, and her countenance was, no doubt, disfigured 
by long suffering and resentment. I should not, however, suppose, that the 
habitual expression of it, even in happier seasons, had ever been very agreeable. 
Her beauty, however extolled, consisted, I suspect, exclusively in a fair skin, 
a straight person, anda stately air, which her eee termed dignity, and her 
enemies pride and disdain. Her total want of judgment and temper no doubt 
contributed to the disasters of the royal family ; but there was no member of it 
to whom the public was uniformly so harsh and unjust, and her trial and death 
were among the most revolting parts of the whole catastrophe.” 


Lord Holland, on what he conceives to be good authority, does not 
hesitate to accuse Marie Antoinette of gallantry. Her amours, he says, 
were not numerous, scandalous, or degrading, but they were amours. 
The writer in the Edinburgh Review, alluded to at the commencement of 
this article, undertakes, with much spirit indeed, but it seems to us with 
rather an unsatisfactory argument, to refute this statement. It is true, 
that Lord Holland had it on hearsay, and hearsay is no legal evi- 
dence ; but it is often the only proof of which such a case is susceptible. 
This hearsay came direct from Madame Campan, the attendant and conf- 
dante of the Queen. Lord Holland states that the intercourse between 
the Queen and the Due de Coigny, to which Madame Campan was privy; 
was acknowledged by her to persons from whom he had the information. 
Talleyrand twice assured him that he had the fact from Madame Campan 
herself, that on the famous night of the 6th of October, at Versailles, one 
Ferson was téte-a-tete with the Queen in her bed-chamber. All this, 
however, may be a calumny ; still, it is impossible to acquit Marie An- 
toinette of unpardonable levity and indiscretion. Her masqueradings, 
her disguises, her night adventures, almost unattended, in the gardens, and 
her flirtations, * were enough to compromise the character of one less ele- 


* See Louis Blanc’s Hist. Rey., 1789. 
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vated than herself, and induce the belief at least that there is nothing im- 
robable in the statements of Lord Holland. 

With equal spirit, and we think with very little better success, the 
writer in the Edinburgh Review undertakes to defend the King against 
the strictures of Lord Holland. We had supposed that it was an estab- 
lished historicalsfact, as well established by evidence as such a fact could 
be, that Louis was unfriendly to the Constitution even when he accepted 
it, ‘and that towards the last he dispatched an emissary to the foreign 
powers to solicit their aid, or at least to provide for securing his own 
safety. The statement of Lord Holland, that Louis was actually a 
coadjutor and adviser of those who were seeking to put down the Con- 
stitution by force, is however pronoun:zed a harsh judgment, and not war- 
ranted by the facts of history. Upon the discussion of this point, it 
would be unprofitable at present to enter. 

Lord Holland regrets that he had not seen more of the Duke of Or- 
leans—the famous P hilippe Egalité, father of the late King of the French. 
No man, he thinks, has lived in those times whose character has been more 
alumniated, or will be more misrepresented to posterity. With Lord Hol- 
land’s opinion in this respect, we cannot entirely agree. Doubtless the Ja- 
cobin Prince has had more maledictions showered on his head than even his 
gross vices deserve, but that he is the most calumniated character of the 
Revolution, we do not believe. The character of the Duke of Orleans 
has always appeared to us one of the worst of that age, and we are at a 
loss to find any redeeming traits in it. He had received, it is said, harsh 
treatment, and nothing but insult from the Court. This is all true; but 
it is a poor justification of the Duke’s revolutionary career. The inference 
is, that he became a revolutionist, not from conviction and principle, but 
from resentment, and that he continued the career, and even outstripped 
some of his Jacobin associates, from necessity and the instinct of self- 
preservation. In the Convention, Orleans voted for the death of his 
kinsman, Louis XVI. On the question of the appeal to the people, which 
the more moderate members hoped might respite the king, the Duke, 
prompted doubtless by that same instinct of oe yeti ion, remarked— 
“solely occupied by my duty, I vote no!” Such a character as this, is 
surely not the most calummiated of any of that paid: 

With Talleyrand, Lord Holland seems to have been upon terms of in- 
timacy and friendship ; while he has unbounded confidence in Talleyrand’s 
veracity, and seems to place the utmost reliance in his statements and 
opinions, he speaks of his character with discernment and impartiality. 
Talleyrand, he says, “ displayed little or no talent for public speaking in 
the National Assembly. His reports and papers, especially one on edu- 

ation, procured him some celebrity, but were, I suspect, the composition 
of other men. His abilities, however, were acknowledged, for they were 
undeniable, and his future success foreseen.’ 

Speaking elsewhere of Talleyrand’s wit, he says: 

“For thirty or forty years the bon mots of M. de Talleyrand were more fre- 
quently repeated, and more ge nerally admired, than those of any living man. 
The reason was obvious. Few men uttered so many, and yet fewer any 
equally good. By a happy combination of neatness in language, and ease and 
sauvity of manner, with archness and sagacity of thought, his sarcasms as- 
sumed a garb at once so courtly and so ec: ireless, that the y ofte mn diverted al- 
most as much as they could mortify even their immediate objects.’ 
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Talleyrand’s escape from Paris, about the time of the September mas- 
sacre, it seems was accomplished by means of a passport from Danton. 
Lord Holland had written, on the relation of Dumont, an account of an 
interview between Danton and Talleyrand, charging, we presume, Danton 
with extorting money from T: alleyrand ; ‘but he erased it on being as- 
sured from Talleyrand himself in 1830, that the passport did not “cost 
him a shilling, and that Danton did not attempt either to cheat or bully 
him; on the contrary, that he was obliging, and even friendly. Lord 
Holland calls Danton “the ablest, but most corrupt of all the terrorists 
of 1792,” but thinks there is ground for suspecting that he had “some de- 
signs, and even some principle, though not favorable to monarchy.” This 
is rather more than any English w riter has yet been willing to give Dan- 
ton credit for. Had he examined the subject further, perhaps he might 
have found others of these charges of corruption and extortion against 
Danton resting on no better authority than Dumont’s. Danton’s gene- 
rosity was certainly munificent. Not Talleyrand only experienced his 
clemene *y in the days of September, but even his personal enemies, Du- 
port, Barnave, Lameth, all who came to him, and whom he could serve 
either privately, or in his official character as minister of justice. Surely, 
when we see what place Danton has had assigned him in history, we sh: ill 
become the more satisfied that Philippe Dgalité i is not the most calumnia- 
ted man of the Revolution. 
The interesting and suggestive topics treated of in these “ Reminiscen- 

ces” of Lord Holland, have led us into a longer disquisition than we origi- 
nally designed, and yet our remarks extend merely to the review of a few 
pages in the commencement of the book. Our limits, and not any want of 
inclination, will at present prevent a further examination of its contents. 
But an inconsiderable portion of the whole work is devoted to observa- 
tions upon the events and men of the earlier period of the French Revo- 
lution, to which we have alone referred. The “ Reminiscences” of Lord 
Holland are connected with most of the prominent courts of Europe— 
with Denmark, with Prussia, with Russia, and particularly with Spain— 
of which latter court many interesting details and anecdotes are given. 
But by far the larger, and perhaps most interesting portion of the work, 
is devoted to Napoleon, of whom Lord Holland was a warm admirer, and 
in whose misfortunes he deeply sympathized. This part of the work _ 
—so different from the view ordinarily taken by English writers, and s 
entirely consonant with that w ide-sprea ud popular sympathy which in our 
own country is felt in the misfortunes and fall of the “armed soldier of 
democracy”—would furnish the subject of an extended review. ‘There 
are one or two topics which it suggests sulteclently attractive to tempt us 
still further to tax the patience of the reader ; but we forbear, satisfied of 
the difficulty of abandoning so interesting a ficld when once fairly entered 
upon. We therefore take our leave of Lord Holland’s “ Reminiscences,” 
with the simple remark that we have not recently encountered a book 
combining at once so much of agreeable narrative, valuable instruction, 
strong common sense, liberal views of public events, and of discrimi- 
nating and suggestive description of individual character. 
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THE ENGLISH IN CEYLON. 


Bririsu policy, or that system which the British Government has for 
ages sy stematically pursued, and by which it has acquired its vast colonial 
empire, is but very imperfectly understood by the mass of the American 
people. Deriving our knowledge of English affairs, for the most part, 
from English sources, we are too apt to be dazzled by the contemplation 
of an empire upon which “the sun never sets,” and to ascribe to Divine 
destiny, that which, in reality, is the result of a system, more fiendish, 
and more detestable, because more extending and more extended in its 
operation, than that of Machiavelli. The conquests of old Rome were 
attended, at least, with glory ; and, in modern times, those of our own 
country were laden with fruits, not alone of glory and renown to the con- 
querors, but better far, of freedom, of happiness, and of civilization to the 
conquered. England alone, of all the nations, ancient or modern, is the 
only one whose sword, w hile entwined with wreaths of cypress for the 
vi inquished, has failed to reap one pure laurel to deck the victor’s brow. 
Survey her colonial empire ; glance your eye athwart those boundless 
plains made fruitful by the young embraces of the “god of day”—and 
point, if you can, to one rood of territory, whose acquisition was not con- 
ceived in selfishness and iniquity, and consummated in treachery, in per- 
fidy and fraud. As the subject, however, of England’s colonial empire is 
one which could not properly be treated within the limits of a review ar- 
ticle, we shall confine ourselves, for the present, to a condensed exposé of 
certain occurrences of which the island of Ceylon has recently been the 
theatre, and which have startled the propriety even of that most * fasti- 
dious” assembly, the British House of Commons 

Placed at the western — of the Bay of Beng gal, Ceylon is separ: ated 
by a narrow strait from the mainland of Hindostan. In size, it is ne arly 
as large as Irel: =e ; and it pow esses a Por pul ation of abo ut a million and a 

, Malabars, 
Stahcones tans, oa ‘oolie s, Dutch wa Enelis sh, and their amine’ duvide. 
Once the abode of civilization, as is evidenced by the ruins of ancient 
cities, canals, bridges, aqueducts, &e., in which the interior of the island 
abounds, its geograp shical position, and natural advantages of soil and cli- 
mate, should make of Ce ylon, in our day, the chief mart of Eastern com- 
merce, That it does not occupy this position, can only be attributed to 
that system, as short-sighted as vicious, by which the island has, for half a 
century, been governed, for the immediate profit of the mother country. 
In 1796, ‘eylon was taken possession of by the English, and the Dutch 
expelled from its shores. From that period, down to so late as 1819, the 
native chiefs boldly resisted the usurped authority of the invaders, and 
were finally reduce d to subjection only after a desper: ate struggle, and by 
such agencies as E ngland alone is skilled to employ for the accompli lish- 
ment of her darling objects. Since 1819, the governm tent of the colony 
has been administere d by a Governor, ap pointed by the Colonial Secretary, 
for the time bei ‘ing, at home, assisted by a council composed entirely of 
European civil and military servants, who are described by McC ‘ulloch 
as being, from their tenure of office, “ totally subservient to the will of 
the Governor.” The re sligion of the island is that of Buddha, as establish- 
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ed by the following clause of the treaty of the 2d of March, 1815, between 
the British government and the native chiefs—* The religion of Buddha, 
rofessed by the chiefs and inhabitants of these provinces, is declared in- 
violable; and its rites, ministers and places of worship, are to be main- 
tained and protected.” The period embraced between the years 1819 and 
1846, was not remarkable for any extraordinary occurrences in Ceylon ; 
suffice it to say, that the history of the island during this coun is ‘made 
up of patient suffering and distress on the part of the natives , and of heart- 
less tyranny and exaction on the part of their foreign rulers. 

In 1846, Lord Torrington was appointe »d by Earl Grey, Whig Colonial 
Secretary, to the lucrative office of Governor of Ceylon. Arrived at the 
seat of gov ernment, his lordship is surprised to find the financial affairs of 
the colony in an embarrassed condition ; and, accordingly, in virtue of the 
“ wide discretionary powers’ vested in ‘him, proceeds to meet the difficulty 
offhand by the imposition of severe new taxes of his own invention. 
These taxes, though decidedly original in their way, were yet of that char- 
acter, that any one at all acquainted with the colony might have foreseen 
that they could never by any possibility be collected. The most ob- 
noxious of them were, a road-tax, a shop-tax, a gun-tax, and a dog-tax. 
The first ordained, that every male resident in the island, between the 
ages of fifteen and fifty-five, should either labor for six days in each year 
on the public roads, or pay three shillings sterling, in lieu of such per- 
sonal service. The aes enacted, that every occupant of a shop, the 
rental of which amounted to £5, should take out a yearly license on a 
£1 stamp. The third directed, that on a certain day in each year, the 
Cingalese should repair to the — towns, armed, and apply for licenses 
for their fire-arms, at a cost of 2s. 6d. for each gun. The fourth, imposed 
a tax of ls. on every dog ay in the island, and sentenced to death all 
puppies above three months old whose proprietors could not produce the 
protecting shilling. Now, it is necessary to understand, that in Ceylon, 
as in all countries subject to the British flag, the bulk of the population 
are extremely poor; hence, the payment of these taxes was to them an 
impossibility. Those, moreover , upon dogs and guns, were imposed upon 
what were to them absolute necessaries of life. Besides, the road-tax was 
a direct outrage upon that religion which, as we have shown above, the Eng- 
lish had bound themselves by treaty to protect, since the native priests 
are restricted by it, both from labor and from touching money. ‘The pro- 
mulgation of the decree announcing these new taxes naturally created 
great excitement throughout the island. Petitions, memorials, remon- 
strances, from all classes of the inhabit ints, were laid before the Governor. 
They were disregarded. By any means, Lord Torrington was resolved 
to carry out his object. The assembling of the people in large masses 
was encouraged by the government agents, in the hopes that a collision 
between them and the British troops would occur, It did occur, A Brit 
ish soldier is “ slightly” wounded, whether by any of the native inhabi- 
tants or not, does not appear from the evidence taken before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, which is the only authority which we shall quote. 
But the “collision,” so anxiously sought for by Lord Torrington, had taken 
place ; and martial law is at once proclaimed. Proclamations are issued, 
confiscating the lands and properties of all those who, terrified at the atro- 
cities they had before seen committed under martial law, had fled into the 
jungles. Courts martial, composed of subaltern officers, ignorant of the 
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language of the country, tried, eonvicted, sentenced, and put to instant 
death, hundreds of the innocent inhabitants ; and this, not only in viola- 
tion of all law, human and divine, but in utter contempt of the 7th article 
of the treaty, to which we have already referred, which stipulates that— 
“ No sentence of death can be carried into execution against any inhabitant, 
except by the written warrant of the British Governor or Lieutenant Ger 
ernor for the time being.” But what cares Lord Torrington for treaties, 
or for the laws of humanity ? Must he not govern? And what means 
“government” in the vocabulary of a British aristocrat, but confiscation 
and murder ? 

Much has been said of the “ magnanimity” of the British soldier. Let 
the following letters, addressed by ‘the commandant of K: indy, to the pre- 
siding officer of one of the courts martial, hounding him on in his bloody 
career, serve as a specimen :— 


“* My dear Watson: 

“You are getting on swimmingly. Impress on the court that there is no 
necessity for taking down the evidence in detail; so they are satisfied with the 
guilt or innocence of the individual, that is sufficient for them to find and sen- 
tence. ‘This is the law and the mode. 

“Yours, T. A. Droveurt, 
“ August 16, 1848.” Col. Commanding.” 


Well were these magnanimous instructions obeyed. Fora period of 
nigh three months, confiscations, burnings, massacres, were the order of 
the day in Ceylon: and this, be it remembered, notwithstanding that swb- 
sequent to the imposition of martial Jaw, not a single offence was pretended 
even to have been committed by the inhabitants. Amongst those who 
suffered during this period, was one whose execution is thus mentioned by 
Lord Torrington in a dispatch to Earl Gray—* An influential priest who 
was convicted of administering treasonable oaths, was shot at Kandy in full 


robes.” ‘This priest’s trial took place at Kandy, and he was arr aigned— 


First, For having directly or indirectly held correspondence with rebels, 
and for not giving all the information in his power which might lead to the ap- 
prehension of a proclaimed rebel—he. Kaddapolla Unanse, professing to know 
his place of concealment—on or about 17th August, 1846. Second, For ad- 
ministering, or conniving at the administration (!) of a treasonable oath to one 
Kerr Bande, on or about the 17th August, 1848.” 


On these absurd and unintelligible charges the poor Buddhist priest was 
dragged before a military tribunal ; tried by military judges, not one of 
whom understood the language in which the evidence against him was 
given; convicted and shot ! Several attorneys who were present at the 
trial, and who did understand the language, fe it satisfied that the witnesses 
for the prosecution had perjured thomecives for the purpose of currying 
favor with the Governor, and that the priest was innocent. Under this 
impression they besought the Governor to postpone the execution. In 
vain—Lord seats answer was—“ By G—., sir, if all the lawyers in 
Ceylon said that the priest was innocent, he should be shot to-morrow 
morning.” And shot he was. More, Earl Grey, in answer to Lord 
Torrington’s dispatch announcing the execution, pronounced the death of 
the Buddhist priest to be “ highly satisfactory!” Again, in a subsequent 
dispatch, Earl Grey, in the name of the Queen, complimented Lord Tor- 
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rington, and declared his complete approval of “ his decision, promptitude, 
and judgment.” Thus sustained by the Home Government, and having 
triumphed over the refractory inhabitants of Ce *ylon, surely Lord Torring. 
ton must feel proud and happy! But no: after all the massacres , pillages, 
burnings and confiscations—after he had made 


“A desert, and called it peace,” 


Lord Torrington discovered that his severe taxes were inapplicable to the 
island, and could not be collected. The *"y were accordingly every one re- 
pealed ! 

These proc ‘eedings had now begun to attract popular attention in Eng- 
land, and in the session of 1849, a parliamentary committee was ap pointed 
to investigate them. Upon the evidence taken before that committee, 
we have based our statements. Their authenticity, therefore, cannot be 
impeached. And this is England—England of the “ World’s Fair,” and 
the “ Pe; ne e Congress; England of George Thompson, and the Abolition 
Societies! What matters it, that a few men, Cobden and Bright, and their 
associates, should denounce these atrocitie S, and that the London Quarterly 
Review should stigmatise them as a “disgrace to the English name” 
—they have been sanctioned by the British government, and are 
the consequences of the policy y by ‘which, in its foreign and colonial rela- 
tions, that government has invariab ly been directed. The history of Lord 
Torrington’s administration in Ceylon affords an epitome of E nglish rule, 
wherever throughout the world, by force, or fraud, or violence, she has 
succeeded in ple unting her guilty fl: ag. ‘The horrors perpetrate od during 
1848 in the island-gem of the East, are the counterpart of those of which, 
from time to time, during a period of seven centuries, the green isle of the 
West has been the victim. 

We have reproduced this Ceylon eee: because it contains a moral 
upon which it behooves the Democracy of America, at the present mo- 
ment, seriously to reflect. The flag w hic . sanc tioned the massacres of the 
Cingalese, and has witnessed the devastation of Celtic Ireland; the flag 
which, usurping every advantageous commercial and _ political position 
throughout the globe, ‘has been the hi irbinger everywhere of desolation and 
death—this flag, which in two wars, our fathers levelled in the dust, now 
flaunts us in the face on the southern portion of this our continent; out- 
spreads its crimson folds over republican soil, insulting our manhood, 
blighting our commercial prospects, and dimming the lustre of the stars 
and stripes. Shall Central America share the fate of Ceylon? Shall our 
sister Republics on this continent, whose epee e, by every princi- 
ple of honor, of interest, and of duty, we are bound to protec ct, be con- 
signed to the tender mercies of a Tovclagten ? Shall the island of Ruatan 
become the Ceylon of the Western Hemisphere, and the Isthmus of Cen- 
tral America be made, on a smaller scale, a second Hindostan? We sub- 
mit these questions, in all earnestness, to the consideration of the Demo- 
cracy of America, confident that they will be answered in a manner wor- 
thy of those, whose pride it is, that they inherit the principles of a Jeffer- 
son, @ Madison, a Monroe, a Jackson and a Polk. 





Geographical Morality. 


GEQGRAPHICAL MORALITY. 


Weare a peculiar people—we patriotic and moral Americans—peculiar 
in that our patriotism is not a thing to be defined by geographical lines and 
boundaries, but a high abstract system of principles, whose field is ever wid- 
ening, and indicated not by rivers and mountains, but by the presence of 
its emblem—our flag. Peculiar are we, too, in that our moral sentiments 
—or, at least, one important subjec t—are regulated as most other nations 
bound their patriotism, by geographical land- marks, and certain degrees 
of latitude and longitude. Thus on one side of what may be called a 
river of moral definitions, a certain thing is wrong, while on the other 
bank, it becomes ve ry right and proper. Keep advanci ing in the direction 
in which it begins to be wrong; and as you go on, this moral sense 
strengthens, until i in those high Jatitude s to which the sin is particularly 
uncongenial, it becomes so abominable, that there you may commute and 
be forgiven a reasonable freight of small, customary sins—such as pride, 
hatred and uncharitableness, on payment of an extra amount of abhor- 
rence to this crime. It makes the more clamor, the more it is unknown 
to them ; and they leave in peace a snug family of familiar household sins, 
whose ugly features have almost cease d to be repulsive from being daily 
seen, to wage exterminating war upon this stranger iniquity, althou gh he 
approaches them rarely, and has, as I hinted before, geogr: sphics il objec- 
tions to settling in their family. But the more shy the sinner, and the 
farther he carries his evil doings beyond their re - the mane violently 
and conscientiously do those who are his enemies, by the decrees of lati- 
tude, leave behind the ripe harvest of their domestic sins, and neglect 
every interest at home to chase him up in his own domain, and will he, 
nill he, regulate for him his household and his morals. 

Go in ‘the other direction from this river of moral division, and this 
awful iniquity becomes more and more innocent and moral, until at last 
it warms with the clime into virtuous beauty. Fair Ohio! who shall ex- 
actly indicate where the sin becomes m« ality, and what portion of thy 
flowing waters are tinged with the black iniquity of slavery, and what en- 
riched with the sweat- drops of free toil ? 

On the south bank African servitude is but a proper social convenience ; 
and a little farther south, it becomes yet more proper and necessary ; and 
farther still, it becomes an important lever of civilization, and its due 
protection and adjustment one of the first moral duties of the fathers of 
the state. 

On the north bank of this n: wughty river of doubtful morality, the sin 
of slavery has no material tangible existence, and is only known in some 
oblique rays refracted upon it from the other side through the medium of 
the Constitution. Still, they face it so nearly, and can trace its 
looks and w ays so distinctly, that those of the northern bank 
do not make out of it a gigantic and supernatural phantom to curdle the 
thin blood of their g ~andmothers. and fly off with their innocent babes. 
They only say, as the »y are bound to by their geographical age “ this 
thing suits not us or our interests, and we will have no more of it than 
we must.” A little farther back, it becomes more seriously oecas ; and 
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still farther on, as the realities of the case grow more indistinct and dis- 
jointed in the distance, it starts up into a sin so deadly, that we are ready 
to stab our federal brothers for practising it, and to strangle our Union 
mother for giving them countenance. We have reached by “the n the high 
latitudes of mor ality ; and in the fashion of religious sectaries, who enforce 
creeds with drum and bayonet, the farther we are from knowing the exact 
quality of the thing we differ about, the more we are ready to eke out the 
inconclusiveness of our arguments by the undeniable conclusions of fire 
and sword. 

If, differently from other nations, we refuse to pin our patriotism to the 
soil rather than to the governing principle of our country, we do not 
cheat the soil or its productions of the homage of as strong and steadfast 
a faith. No matter where we were born, the geography of our position 
determines our moral convictions, We are of the great army of pro- 
slavery morals, or anti-slavery morals, according to whether we are rais- 
ing wheat on one side of a river, or cotton on the other, and still more 
markedly when the geographical distinction is between those who grow 
cotton and those who only manufacture it; and yet greater between those 
who plant the sugar-cane, and those who distil its sweets into rum. Those 
extreme sections could no more bring their opposing moralities to an af- 
fectionate equation, than those great divisions of the Church who fain 
would have baptized the world in blood and fire for their respective faiths, 
could agree whether a painte -d or a carved image in a church were the 
most necessary to God’s glory. Most perilous of all, however, would be 
the here sy of proposing to love God, serve man, and to use or to dispe nse 
with both, as seemed best to each man. Fancy such a cool absurdity as 
non-intervention hazarded in a conclave of devout iconoclasts! As well 
hint at the morality of Abolitionism in fiery South Carolina, or the inno- 
cence of slave-holding in godly Massachusetts. Their geography would 
cry aloud against the word. 

The expansiveness of our patriotism, and the stringency of our sectional 
morality, are alike a puzzle to the foreign student of our national charac- 
teristics. It is a mixed problem, altogether above our science, and we take 
it, as we do the fruits that represent the various shades of latitude opinions, 
without the fatigue of analysis; and hold them all good, if moderately 
taken, especially if they don’t all meet at once in angry Congress, and 
quarrel for precedence. Apples and abolitionism have a genial climate, and 
the first rank north of 40° north lat. ; but when apple trees and abolition 
principles are carried south of that line, they are less prosperous and_hon- 
ored. ‘The juicy, genial peach indicates a softer clime, and a greater capa- 
city for tobacco and toleration. As the kindly, complaisant fig comes up 
to meet it, this moral sentiment passes from the careless quietude of 
peaches, pears and indifference, to the decisive generosity of protection. 
From a crime among the apples and cherries, it is modified to an “ incon- 
venient necessity,” neither to be absolutely censured, nor unqu: alifie dly ap- 
proved, among the apricots and nectarines, and becomes, at last, “ an ad- 
mirable social arrangement,” wherever a plate of fresh-gathered figs graces 
the planter’s welcome to his hospitable board. This delicious fruit only 
prospers in those sections of the Union adapted to sugar, rice, and cotton ; 
and its luxurious shade informs you as distinctly as an inscribed pillar, 
that here abolitionism is highly immoral, exceedingly dangerous to society, 
and disgraceful to its professors. It is not a favorable latitude for the 
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growth of fine pippins and high-flavored anti-slavery men, and the inhabit- 
ants cultivate, in good faith, what suits best their climate—in morals and 
agriculture, 

Now, in pious and prudent New-England—coming back from figs and 
cotton to apples and buckwheat—this anti-slavery faith, which from 38° 
to 28° is such rank heresy, is as necessary to a perfectly comme il faut 
social standing, as white kids at the opera. It is in those states the finish- 
ing touch to an irreproachable moral toilette, while, in as many more 
states at the extreme South, it would be as unseemly and out of plac e as 
those same white kids would be in the black vesture of a new-made 
widow. The blame of this halting and contradiction in the nid of our 
dear mother, the Union, who thus shows such different colors on her oppo- 
site cheeks, should be entirely laid on the shoulders of those obstinate 
witches, latitude and climate. If they would consent to grow fine crops 
of sugar and cotton on the hills of New-Hampshire, and make the 
swamps of Louisiana propitious to apple-trees and common schools, to 
wheat and butter, and white labor, we would soon reconcile all difficulties, 
in a grand convention of common interests. Since, however, latitude and 
climate will not consent that pears and oranges shall thrive alike in the 
same orchard, and potatoes and pine-apples flourish together under the 
same hoe, this schism of slave morality can only be healed by a cordial 
and liberal sectional interchange of all good fruits, whether of the heart, 
the head, or the soil. While we are creeping and stumbling—instead of 
walking quic ‘kly and resolutely over the roughne .sses of the path—to- 

wards the middle platform of fraternal equity and forbearance, str: ingers 
must often be perplexed to guide themselves among our confus sed cross- 
ings. It is but charity to give them a slight land-mark or two, that while 
floating in the midst of our moral shallows and sectional eddies, they are 
not stranded on an unfriendly bar, in pure innocence. Here is a simple 
chart, that the traveller can put in the hollow of a cherry-pit, and keep in 
the smallest corner of his vest pocket. No need to beat about, and make 
long observations, Ask at the earliest, of the one whose class of products 
and principles it is necessary to,sound before you commit yourself, and 
ask en amateur, like one who feels an interest in good fruit, whether his 
state produces superior apples. If he hesitates and qualifies, do you 
the same; his morals on the abolition question are, at the best, doubtful. If 
he answers promptly and decidedly in the affirmative : he also affirms, inci- 
dentally, his soundness on pro-slavery principles. The opposite are to be 
forthwith dismissed from sight, unless the questioner has a serene confi- 
dence in his talent for controve rsy. If a word or two is added in especial 
commendation of cider, he should trust to nothing, for he has a > ‘;cendant 
of the pilgrims before him, and it is cheapest to br: ail topsail at once. if 
the careless re ‘ply is rather favorable to apples, with a warm odbaa in 
regard to peac fue the questioned is of the indulgent latitudes o if the mid- 
dle states, and you may discuss the matter without fear and at length; 
lying on the border, where the immoral is in steady course of transition 
into the moral, and where his pocket and his pre: judices are not deeply impli- 

cated, he mi: iy flow between them as impartially as the Ohio. 

The apple is the test at the North, but the { fig is the safest indicator 
south of the line of dubious morality—say from 89° down. After the cli- 
mate has fairly changed the color of its morals, and converte -d popular and 
praise worthy abolitionism into a felon and peace- breaker, it is well to deal 
cautiously with it to avoid explosions. Not only is the morality of the 
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thing now on the other side of the fence, but it takes sharper texts, and 


more practical illustrations. The moral duty of preaching for abolition- 
ism is, at the North, but a safe and pleasant theory, which you may wear 
constantly or leave off, at will, like your finger-ring ; : but the moral duty 
of guarding against it at the South, is a pri actical nec essity, like your daily 
raiment, which cannot be omitted. The northern moralist will show you 
on one side of the leaf your obligations to your colored brother— 
the southern will turn the other, and read as fair a homily on what he 
owes his family and kindred. You cannot digest with figs the code under 
which cider is pressed. In any case, he has but to recollect that our moral 
susceptibilitie s on slavery sh: ide off with our fruit latitudes; and with this 
fact before him, it will be altogether his own fault, if the traveller does 
not take care to adjust his principles, as well as his dress, to the, changes 
and exactions of our varied climates. 


PARIS 


Were all this world can give of hollow show, 
Of rapturous pleasure and of bitter woe, 
Of scenes entrancing, soft with love’s delight, 
Of days delirious or of sorrow’s night, 
Of wealth unlimited in strange display, 
Of hopeless poverty in dark array, 
Of virtue, thronging the cathedral’s aisle ; 
Of vice, alluring with invidious smile,— 
In one brief word contracted, it would be, 
Thy name, O Paris,—centred all in thee. 


What have thy streets not witnessed, mighty town ; 
Beneath the sceptered sway of many a crown? 
What is the tale thy stones could not relate ; 
What wonders cease to tell of church and state? 
Here, where thy river rolls its sluggish flood, 
A revolution poured its heated blood ; 
Here, where this garden smiles in fragrant green, 
Once shameless stood the fatal guillotine ;— 

No more with regal joys this palace rings, 

For from its portals fled ‘ the last of kings !” 


Where this proud column taunts Republic day, 
Ambition’s mightiest monarch held his sway 
Whose dust once crumbling on Helena’s isle, 
Now honored sleeps beneath yon swelling pile. 
Under thy Gothic arches, Notre Dame, 
Which echoes oft the choral pealing psalm, 
Where white-robed priests their matins murmur low; 
And swing the solemn censor, to and fro,— 
Hath war’s relentless cannon poured its sound ; 
And steel-clad soldiers scarred thy sacred ground! 


Within the circuit of thy stately walls, 

Rises the tide of human life, and falls ; 

Thy darkened waters picture misery’s day, 

Or brightly leap in sparkling fountains gay ; 

Here, generous Art no longer fears to roam ; 

Here, genial Music finds its cherished home ; 

And bustling commerce jars the crowded street, 

Where beauty, beggary, birth, commingling, meet ;— 
City of cities! in thy precincts hurled, 

Are al! the joys and ills which make a world! 
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THE PODESTAS DAUGHTER. 


Ix the month of June, 183-, my dip lomatic duties made it necessary for 


me to visit Genoa, that old republic : of f grand seigneurs and wealthy 
merchants, transformed into the brightest jewel in the diadem of a youag 
monarchy. ‘The Genoese gentry are inte Delauk hospitable, an 

ably polite. Strangers are graciously received, and kept in faith 
membrance when found not unworthy of the kindness bestowed upon 
them. The two weeks of my stay, passed in society of the most distin- 
guished men and the most ami: ible women, were frau ght with en} 


of which the remembrance is still infinitely pleasing. 


ly all my evenings ere brought to a ¢l 
> 


‘ 


\ 
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of the P rince C*#*: and among persons whom I there habitually encoun- 


most distin yuls he Vas < Sardinian centleman. ie Ch y alier de 
, . ° 
I 


was past tne 


possess l of an open and 
i ite : Vok l 
superior mind, and a 
His conversational powers were 
He seemed to convey ideas not only by 
i ‘s and the most involuntary g 
, 


in Italian, French or 
and picturesque, and his remarks, whether 
always replete with curious facts. Almost upon t 


Spanish, his elo 


juaintance, we were mutually inspire 
ip, al d he, ¥ h the most cordial g Md will, pre 
ny stay at Genoa. In th aps 


- at the hour of dinner, 
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Lik BAN 


1 4 1 
HNOveI 
mained conversing ul til day-| reak on the terrace which over- 


+1 h 
tuic | eaceful waves of the ( 


On the eve of my departure we attended, as usual, at the opera, and as 


our mutual regrets at an approaching separation, the 


we were exp! 


box opposite was opened, and immediately occupied by three persons, viz., 
gentleman of about 60 years, aitec young ladies of the most surpris- 
These placed themselves in the front of the box, while the 

former remained standing behind them. 
On their arrival, a lively sensation manifested 1 
dience. ‘he ladies leaned from their boxes, and the gentlemen of the par- 
. orchestra tumed their heads, to catch a elit ipse of the new 


uaintance, 


a 1 
Sei nrougPou ne au- 


ym my friend saluted with the air of an intimate aeq 


bi Wh re th crsons ES | deman dt d ; im, “They are 


my countrvwomen of Sardinia.” he — with a certain loftiness of 
opportunity to show you, before 


se charming ] 
1 


anner, “‘and | by no means regret an 
eperture, such a specimen of the beauties of my dear country. 
“In that case the chance has served you well,” said I. “ When you visit 
me at Soames i, you shall dance beneath flowering orange trees, with twenty 
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belles as beautiful as those.” “ Your island must certainly be the land of 
romise,” I replied with enthusiasm. “ A land of promise which produces 
forbidden fruit,” said he with a mixture of archness and melancholy. I 
smiled at that reflection with much of French flippancy, and then, with my 
lorgnette, examined with greater care the isolated be lles. Evy idently, they 
were siste rs, and so much resembled each other as to be perhaps twins, 
but the one on the right of the box was a little more pale than the other. 
They were both tall, elegant and graceful, and as free in their movemeits 
as children of the mountains. Their features were regular and expressive, 
but it ap peared to me, that they favored more the Spanish than the Italian 
type. Their black, almond-shs uped eyes, glittered with vivacity without 
losing any of that sweetness which seemed to be their habitual expression, 

Magnifice nt hair, at the same time dark and brilliant, fell in rich curls 
upon their shoulders, forming an elegant contrast to the clear whiteness. of 
the complexion. Notwithstanding the picturesqueness of their attitudes and 
the animation of their glances, none could accuse them of coquetry, but 
only of a lofty and noble confidence in their truly marvellous beauty, 
and I remarked as much to the Chevalier. “ Our ladies are not coquette 3? 
he replied, “ but their love shows itself as unmistakably as their hate.” 

“ Do these ladies reside throughout the year at Genoa?” “ They are now 
here since some months, but their habitual residence is in Sardinia. The pro- 
perty of their father adjoins that of mine: we are country-neighbors.” 
“Then, you are well acquainted?” “None more so.” “I infer that one 
of them is married?” “ What leads you to that inference?” “Because 
only one of them is in mourning, from whence I conclude that the loss 
she has sustained is not common to the family.” “ Your observation is 
very just. The weeds she wears are in truth personal; and she has 
made a vow never to cast them aside ; yetshe has never been married.” 
* You pique my curiosity. “So much the better, since I have the means 
of satisfying it.” “ You are always obliging.” “ No, always gossiping; 
agree with me, it is not the same thing.” “I will agree that you are the 
most amiable and best of men, it is all I ean do for you. It seems, how- 
ever, that you have a story to relate?” ‘“ Yes, - a very curious story i 
is, one that | think could have transpired only in our island.” “ When 
shall I hear it? You know I have but little ie’ to lose.” “ To-morrow 
evening.” “But I leave after dinner.” “I have long postponed a visit 
on business matters to Naples, and I intend now to accompany you as far 
as that city. Thus a business voyage becomes a pleasure trip.” | silent- 
ly pressed the hand of my friend, in acknowledgment of his kindness. 
“To morrow evening,” he resumed, “we shall be on the deck of the 
Francis I. ; the moon will mirror itself in the blue waves of our beautiful 
and poetic Mediterranean ; the breeze will come to us laden with the ener- 
vating perfumes of the orange trees on its banks, and no one will come to 
interrupt our impressions; that will be a choice moment for you to list: 
to the history you desire to know. But,” added he, “in order that your 
interest in it may be enhanced, I will now, if you wish, present you to 
the family.” 

“If I wish!” cried I, “it is above all things that which I desire.” The 
first act of the opera being finished, we re¢ paired to the box of the isolated 
beauties. The Chevalier ente red first, and presented me in terms of which 
my modesty will not permit the repetition, but which produced for me 
the most gracious reception. The father gave me cordially the hand, and 
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the two young ladies addressed to me some words in the mixed language 
of Spanish and Italian, which is the idiom of the pure blood of Sardinia, 
The Chevalier kindly acted as interpreter, and, thanks to him, the conver- 
sation did not languish. 

It is a phenomenon that I cannot explain even at this day, when I 
think with calmness of the circumstance, that although I neither knew 
Spanish nor Italian, | lost not a word of the conversation of those charming 

sisters. ‘Their eyes were so intelligent, their gestures so expressive, that 
| comprehended ‘all that they woul d say, from the most common phrases 
even to those refined shades of thought, not always clear even to those who 
are familiar with the language in which they are expressed. The Cheva 
lier, therefore, had little more to do than to translate my responses, for 
the rest he confined himself to listening. After the lapse of some fifteen 
or twenty minutes, my friend expressed for me my regrets at not hay- 
ing encountered, until, on the eve of my departure, persons whose ac 
quaintance I should have been so proud to cultivate. “ You will come 
and visit us at your leisure in Sardinia,” said the father of the ladies, and I 
engaged so to do; thinking, as usual in such cases, that people care 
little if the promise is kept or not, 

The next day, towards two o’clock—having taken leave of my acquaint- 
anees and friends, I proceeded in company with the Chev: alier to the 
wharf, where was moored the Francis Ist., manifesting impatience at 
the tardiness of her passengers, by the roaring of her steam-pipe and the 
clouds of smoke and cinders which floated silently from her dark and 
lofty chimney. The weather was magnificent, and the sea smooth and 
glittering as a plate of polished steel, in which mirrored themselves the 
facades of the city palaces and the domes of the numerous churches, A 
crowd of vessels were taking their departure, while as many more were 
arriving from their several voyages. .Here were groups silently mani- 
festing regrets at the de ‘parture of friends, and there might be heard the 
joyous felicitations upon happy returns. Never had Genoa appeared 
to me more lovely or more animated than at this moment, when I was about 
to leave it, perhaps never to return. Leave-taking has its illusions as 
well as absence, of which it is the commencement and death of which it 
is the image. 

At halfspast two the steamer was clear of the port, and some minutes 
thereafter was cleaving with graceful majesty the blue waves of the Gulf, 
within musket range of the shore. 

Such a proximity to the land enable 1 my amiable friend and myself to 

observe in the minutest details the most interesting points. He was en- 
abled to point out to me each city, each village or hamlet, and there was 
no seat so obscure, no chapel so diminutive, that he could not inform of 
the proprietor or patron. On almost every spot he had a curious histori- 
cal fact or piqui unt contemporaneous anecdote to relate, and he did so with 
gravity or spirit suited to the importance of the subject. With such a 
companion, it may easily be supposed that the time passed rapidly, de- 
spite the impatie nee with which I awaited the recital of the story promised 
for the ev ening. 

At last the sun disappeared, as if extinguished in the waves of the Me 
diterranean. The twilight rapidly deepe ned, and permitted us to see the 
lights, each mament becoming more numerous and distinct in the little city 
of Albenga; nearly at the same moment the ruddy disc of the moon 
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showed itself behind the high peaks of the Apennines, 1 lluminating with 
a poetic spl ndor their slope s covered with sombre forests, and emitting 

rays which lost themselves in the brilliant wake of our steamer. 
» not the fine evening that I yesterday oe you (”’ said 
There is nothing wantin g to the complete fulfilmont of 


’T replied, as the air fro shore wafted towards us 


i 
the perfume of the orange flower. “ Well, ha: if you are disposed to 
(l 


listen, | am ready to impart the promised history to you.” We seated 
ourselves with the shoulder leaning against tl i trade which 
surrounded the smoke pipe; each of us lighted a cigar, and after a few 
moments’ reflection, he commenced in these terms: 

The Podesta of the Island of Sardinia is a person of far greater im- 
portance ths 1 his equals in the mother country. Ile not only administers 
the municip: 1ances, but he has charge of the police, and in itud 
of instances he fulfils the functions of judge. If he is upri 
generally the case, and particularly so in that of Marti 
boundless. n that country of simple manners and 
most of the difficulties which arise are settled by arbi 
purpose 1 erence } alway ;made to the chief magistrate of the city. 
Martinola had acquired a great reputation for the good sense which 
he h: lway to these decisions; and for his acknowledged i 
partiality, vhich ul pe “d into a proverb, ‘The P or lesta has sai 
was a victorious declaration in all discussions ; and when the wort] 

», the losing’party was as well convinced of 
gained his cause. A nig 
: | to undertake to recite to > 
s rendered, all the painful affairs tl 
‘has reconciled, and all the hatreds 
riendships. When in the « 
f Tempio, you mig 


nsing justice m 


L him with joy 
had kind and sympath 
ways knew him, an 
‘ribe the events which determined him to ¢ 
from our dear and beautiful Sardinia. 
y' us in May last (you know I have 
» hour for supper, | promenaded in a 
; situated at a short distance from 
yproaching me a young woman wh 
i he « Idest of the two da 
whom ‘ou thought so beautiful at 
e hei ne at so unusual an hour 
elling of ‘he father, I feared that 
ich she came to apprise me. 
speed my limbs of fifty-eight . 
er steps towards me, i t bei Ing appare} itly 
drew near, I was struck with the p: allor of her countenan 
1¢ singular animation of her looks. I took her hand, which trer 
»; and when she replied to my salutation, it seemed to me that 
ivily sweet and flexible voice had lost its accustomed tone. ‘I hoy 
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4 
no misfortune has hap pened at at home ?’ said I, interrogatively. ‘ None that 
[know of at present,’ she replied; ‘however, 1 have come to speak to 
you of a circumstance that may produce one in the future, if youaid me 
not to remove the obstacles that oppose its accomplishment.’ ‘ You 
know that you may dispose of me at pleasure, and also that that is not 
an idle phrase in my mouth,” ‘Unless I had been convinced of that, | 
should not have come to you in such filial confidence.” She remained 
silent for a few moments, and it seemed to me that a rosy tint slowly 
spread itself over her pallid cheeks. 1 comprehended that, despite the ha- 


bitual resolution of her character, the confession w bout to 


1 
Al 
make somewhat embarrassed her. I therefore soug set ist her. 


‘I will engage now,’ said I, smiling, ‘ that there is some love fancy in 
fAlippantly of a serious matter, said she 
quickly ; ‘it is not of a love fancy that I would speak, but of a profound 
passion which | inspire, and in which I participate.’ 

As such a person as you, my dear child, is not capa f conferring 


the case, ‘Speak not so 


heart upon a person unworthy of such a treasure, | cam see What 
should so have troubled your mind, or made the Cou f your friends 
80 necessary to ) you.’ , 

‘My father has this morping refused my hand to the man ve,’ she 
replied, in a sorrawful voice. ‘Ah! I begin to understand. You wish 
me to intercede in his favor. l ask nothing better.’ ‘She took both 
my hands in hers, and pressed them with a f ree that caused all the joints 
to crack. * Yea, it is that which I wish. w good you are!’ ‘Is 
it necessary that | should go this evening cael ” <*]) think it would 
be better to wait until the morning. ave had a viole: cene with my 
father, and he is much irritated against me.’ ‘ You are right. Now’— 

‘It is just,’ intern " pted she, witha ] rena ‘tness that indicated that she 
had divined my though ‘It is essential that you should know the name 
of him for whom wits are to it aah. ‘Well, she continued, after a 
pause, ‘it is—it is Marco Broggi that I love.’ ‘A your father re- 
fuse: 3 Mar ‘co Broggi?’ cried I. * Mareo Broggi, the ha mest, the mos 
ichest and most noble young man of Tempio! It is in- 

ble. There must have been some misunderstanding. What has 
ken place? You must understand that it is necessary ‘for me to know 
that I may serve you usefully.’ 

‘Marco Broggi came with his father, who demanded my hand for him. 
My father did not refuse positively, but gave an evasive ponse ; and, 
when the Broggi were gone, he sent for me, and said, with much mildness, 
but with great firmness, that I ought not to encourage hop f this mar- 
riage, to which he never would consent, and besought me never to speak 
to him again in relation to it. ‘ What, then, did you do? ‘! asked the 
motive for this refusal.’ ‘That is the point. What reply did he make ? 
So just a man would never take so extreme a position, and in appearance, 
at least, so e xtraordins ury, without the strongest reason g,’ 

‘My father made no positive reply. He said that he had endeavored 
all his life to inspire his children with cid cane tn eum, aul aaa 
hoped, v vhen he-told me that I should be unfortunate in a union with 
Brogei, tha t that would suffice.’ I then used hasty words, which caused 
my poor father to weep, without inducing him to make any concessions.’ 

‘All this j is a very grave matter, my child, and I do not wish to dissimu- 


late to you that, fur vour father to act thus, there must have been reasons 
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which would make any other course impossible, and in that case I can suc- 
ceed no better than you.’ 

“*¢'Try, at least, I conjure you,’ she cried, in a supplicating attitude. 
‘The fear of difficulty will only excite my ze sal ; therefore, to-morrow, at 
day-break, | shall be on my way. Your father is an early riser, and I 
shall find him in his garden among his flowers. I will recall to him some 
youthly remembrances, to which he always recurs with pleasure; and 
when the opportunity serves, I will open to him this affair, which you 
have confided to me.’ 

“* In the mean time, I will offer up a prayer at the feet of the Madonna.’ 
During our conversation, we had insensibly gained the border of the little 
orange and myrtle grove, and seeing, by the golden rays that glittered 
through the foliage, that the sun was about to set, I asked Erica if | 
should accompany her to the first houses of Tempio. ‘1 have often,’ 
said she, ‘ taken this walk at a _more advanced hour; but besides, 
this evening I have a companion.’ ‘ Your sister, surely?” ‘No,’ in- 
terrupted she, ‘it is Marco Broggi who has offered me his arm, and he 
knows also that I am come to see you.’ ‘And fear you not that your 
father’—‘ My father, said she, again interrupting, ‘has forbidden me to 
espouse Marco, but he has not forbidden me.to see him, or to promenade 
with him, as I have always done since I knew how to walk.’ 

“*] would observe to you,’ said the Chevalier, interrupting his recital, 
‘that the purity of our manners, and the patriarchal simplicity of our 
customs, authorize these promenades sat all hours between young people, of 
both sexes, who have attractions for each other. With us, strength is sO 
loyal and weakness so bold, that the great liberty allowed to all never 
produces scandal. ‘ Nevertheless,’ said he, resuming the narrative, 
‘under all the circumstances, it appeared to me that Erica was in fault 
thus to brave the will of her father almost at the moment when he had 
made it known; and I[ doubted not that, if Martinola had known of that 
nocturnal promenade, it would so have irritated him as to have made him 
still less favorable to the marriage, and | hesitated as to what course | 
ought to pursue on the morrow. 

“J said all this to the young lady with the utmost frankness, regardless 
of the anger which gl: anced in her eyes, and the impatience betrayed in 
her least movement while I spoke. 

“* Why should I be restrained to-day ? she cried, stamping with the 
foot, ‘w hen yesterday—no longer ago than yesterday—hear you, Monsieur 
Lipona my father invited Marco to supper, and passed ‘with him part 
of the day and the evening? He wishes, then, that I may have a 
lover, and cares not if I take a husband.’ 

“* Your father is a true Sardinian with respect to the ancient customs of 
our country, and has faith in the honor of his daughters. Nevertheless, | 
am convinced that, if he learns of your walk this evening, he will not 
fail to tell you that you show little confidence in his advice, and still less 
submission to his orders,’ 

“* But still,” interrupted Erica, ‘he has only forbidden me one thing, 
and that is, to espouse Marco Broggi.’ 

“* At least,’ my dear child, ‘we shall see to-morrow, and I assure you, 
I wish, with all my heart, that I may be mistaken in my anticipa 
tions.’ 

“ We emerged from the wood at this moment, and Marco Broggi, who 
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watched for our return, came to us. He was, as you have already ga- 
thered from my conversation with Erica, a most handsome youth—ti all, 
agile, full of grace in his movements—elegant in his language, and with 
eyes that spoke even when his mouth was silent. He had no e jual in the 
execution of our rustic dances ; and when he sang one of our salon airs, 
our best singers avoided the rivalry under pretext of listening. The only 
son of one of the richest proprietors in the neighborhood of Tempio, he 
united substantial advantages with accomplishments, to which, although | 
acknowledged the value, I, perhaps, did not attach so much importance as 
did Erica. 

“ Marco was profuse with his thanks, when the young lady informed him 
that I had engaged to intercede in his favoron the morrow. While he 
expressed to me his acknowledgments with his usual poetic facility of lan- 
guage, I examined him with more attention than I had done before, al- 
though I had seen him ne “arly every day ; and I was struck with a false 
and wicked expression of countenance, that betr: iyed itself seemingly in spite 
of himself and of his usual intellectual and amiable appearance. That ex- 
pression was fugitive and ri ire, but when once detected, it could not be mis- 
taken each time that it again produced itself, and it gave evidence ofa bad 
nature veiled under prodigious hypocrisy. Mz artinola had probably re- 
marked it, and some circumstances might have come to his knowledge to 

confirm the impression that it made. ‘This idea filled me with inquietude 
bec cause I had the we Ifare of Erica much at heart. 

y hope, Marco,’ J said to the young man, pointing to Erica, ‘ that you 
appreciate the value of sucha treasure? If I thought otherwise, nothing in 
the world would tempt me to meddle with your affairs. 

“* He took me earnestly by the hand, and described his love so enchant- 
ingly, that I cannot repeat the phrases for fear of enfeebling the charm.’ 

‘She will be happy with you, is it not so? I replied, with a little dis- 
trust in my manner, because I am alw: ys on my y guard against a sentiment 
which expresses itself with eloquence and spirit. 

“*T hope so,’ said he, modestly. ‘To insure that, I only ask of her to 
be content with the happine ss of bei ing alwé ays adored.’ Erica hung upon 
his arm with a fondness replete with modesty, and turned upon him « one of 
those looks, at the same time chaste and passionate, that I have never seen 
burn except in the eyes of the daughters of my country. ‘ Well, my 
children, to-morrow, then—but do not take the longest route to Tempio, in 
order that you may reach home before nightfall.’ 

“Marco smiled ; Erica raised on me her haughty glance, as if to say, 
‘who dares to draw evil inference from the conduct of a daughter of Sar- 
dinia?’ They withdrew, and I followed them for sometime with my 
eyes, as they, leaning on each other, descended the hill along the narrow 
zigzag path which led directly to the city. Sometimes a group of trees, 
a hay-sti ack, or a turn in the road, would conceal them for an instant; I 
then accompanied them in the thought, and when they re-appeared, they 
were always in the same attitude, Erica w alking with the head lowered, 
Marco leaning towards her, and murmuring words of love inher ear. The 
twilight deepened each moment, and the distance becoming greater, soon 
shrouded them completely from my view. After remaining a few moments, 
I musingly resumed the way tows ards my lonely dwelling. All night |] 
thought « on that love of Erica, a passion so ardent that it drove her even to 
brave a father, for whom she had always manifested a love little short of 
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adoration. Then I thought on that sinister expression of Marco, and I 
said to myself with alarm, that I, perhaps, was wrong to interest myself for 
his marriage with the daughter of my friend. Nevertheless, at day-breax 
I was on foot, = as five o’clock sounded in the parishes and convents of 
Tempio, I knocked at the door of Martinola. As | had foreseen, he was in 


his garden; when he saw me, he set down by the side of the fountain two 
waterpots that he had just filled, and came towards me, the hand extended, 
i iis eye, and a smile on his lips. : W hat brings you so early, ny 


ievalier ? said he, in that voice, grave and soft, that you heard yester- 
evening. ‘An aflair that interests me so much the more, that it con- 
: ersonally.’ ‘It is then in relation to my children ? he replied 
with anxious tenderness, ‘ Precisely, but there is 1 i0thing in it alarmi 
Let us be seated, that we may converse with more ea i 
health of Isidore that you wish to speak ?’ said he, when 
ourselves in an arbor of thickly interwoven oak leaves and jessamines, 
spangled with thousands of white and red flowers. 

‘¢No, because the physician that has visited you quite reassures me in 
that respect.’ ‘Ah! I guess your business,’ he cried joyously, ‘ you have 
come to propose to me a husband for my dear and beautiful Erica.’ 

‘Precisely.’ ‘rom your hand I will take him blindfold, but the difficulty 
is to make her accepthim.’ ‘It is done already.’ ‘ Again Marco Broggi, 
murmured he with a profound melancholy. beigii: me, Chevalier, but 
you must understand that I cannot accord to you what : have believed 
duty to refuse to the solicitations and tears of mj daughter.’ ‘I understood 
as much before coming here, my old friend, only I sromties myself that if 
your objections were ba ised on prejudices, ] coul l. pe rhaps’ ath hever in- 
dulge prejudices, Lipona,’ he said, mildly but sorrowfully ; ‘ have you not 
discovered that during the many years of our acquaintance?’ ‘ You are 
right, my friend, but I may excuse myself by saying that I have badly ex 
pressed my idea. I believe that possibly the great disproportion of the 
fortunes was the true cause of your oppo: sition to this marriage, otherwi: 
so necessary.’ ‘I have another species of vanity, Chevalier, it is to think 
that whoever espouses my daughter will be less rich than she, even if he 
| OSS essed all the ric he S of the earth,’ ‘ Marco Broggi be longs to one ol! 


4 


the best families of the country.’ ‘ I know it.” ‘He passes for a g 

and honest young man,’ ‘I have never heard anything to the contrary.’ 
‘Your daug rhter. loves him.’? ‘Alas! there is the misfortune.’ * But 
he loves her also.’ ‘That is less sure, Lipona,’ said he, placing his hand 
on my arm. ‘ Whence comes that doubt? ‘Ihad rather not reply to that 
question : it involves a confidence which has been reposed in me, and al 
though secrecy has not been enjoined on me, it might be wrong to divulg 
it even to a manas true as you.’ ‘Take care, Martinola,’ said 1; * but 
in that case your daughter can only believe that you oppose her wishes 
for reasons a +. not very important.’ He covered his face with his 
hands, and I heard him say, as if to himself, ‘he is right, passion cannot 
be governed ‘<4 the mere words.’—‘ Believe me, do this which es y. 
‘Hear me, Chevalier,’ said he, raising his voice and dropping his hands, *! 
am about to do what is wrong, a thing that I have never done before, but 
what of your esteem I lose in this respect, | hope to re gain subseque ntly. 
I will te 1] you for what reason I do not desire Marco Broggi for my son- 
in-law.’ He paused a moment to collect himself, and he seemed to su fer 
much from the idea of that to which I attached far less importance than he 


iil 
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appeared to do. ‘It was yesterday, towards mid-day, that the Broggi 
came to demand of me the hand of Erica; you may suppose that I was 
surprised, since | was aware that on the previous evening er y , ad made 
the same demand for the hand of the d: aug hter of Martha Corl 
‘Martha Corbari!’ I exclaimed, ‘the rich widow, cue “4 formed 
daughter has not six months to live, according to the judgment of all the 
eo of the island?’ ‘ Precisely, my friend. “The same morning 
Martha came to confide to me that aflair, and said that although 
pected that ee laughter was not indifferent to Marco Broggi, 
the good sense to refuse. Now you comprehend, my dear Li i oni 
eannot believe ina love which could accommodate itself so well to a 
marriage, and that | must entertain a bad opinion of one who feigns s 
ments he cannot feel; and moreover, do you not despise one who would 
marry that oor little Corbari for her fortune only . since she is doome d to 
ahi at : 
sssary that your daughter should know all that,’ said I quickly 
sees that she has misplaced her rons, she will reeover 
herself quickly.’ * Will you charge yourself with that care, Chevalier ? 
For myself, | do not feel the courage-to cause her so much affliction.’ 
. impart it to her as soon as she'rises.’ ‘She has risen long sh 
laughters always begin to warble with the swallows. You will find 
ie in the parlor. Do your best, my friend, “ir I will never concede 
the point: Marco Broggi is a bad man, who would render my daughter 


ICe, 


unhappy.’ I sought to shake that resolve, but I found only that argu- 
ments which betray unstable convictions are without force. 1 then quitted 
Martinola, and a ‘d my steps to the parlor. Erica, leaning on her 
sister, awailte: d me net r the door: both were trem] ling with agit ation, as if 
the same love animated both bodies, I recounted to them whed their 
father had learned. an did not conceal that I had lost my own g od opi- 
nion of Marco, ‘ You are right if the story is true,’ interrupted Isidora, 
‘but we have good reasons to Se it. It was Martha Corbari who de- 
manded Marco for her di lught nd, enraged at her repulse, has invented 
this tale out of revenge. Marco "has forewarned us.’ ‘ Martha is a good 
woman, my children, I replied; ‘and I ask why she should have been 
guilty of so wicked an act? She has always said to me that her daughter 
never should marry. ; 
‘I will investigate that,’ said Erica, with a deep tone ; ‘ 
vare who would deceive me! Thanks always for your good-wi 
e Chevalier,’ added she, extending her hand; ‘if | have again want of 
jour services, you will permit me to claim them, without being discour- 
awed by your ill success of to-day? ‘I promise to do all in my power 
o that the occasion would demand.’ I then took leave of the amiable 
skters, and saw them not again for some di ays. 
co the following Saturds ay, Mart inola came to see me. He stated 
t he had had a very calm explanation with his daughter, and had found 
‘much more reasonable, alt hough disinclined to renounce Marco. He 
not felt it his duty to forbid the intercourse between the two young 
his poape ct for the usages of the country pred minated over his 
patirn; i solicitude, and besides, he had all confidence in the virtue of 
ores 


. 


L. 
he summer rolled on. My neighborly intercourse with the family of 


atinola continued as customary, but Erica claimed no more my good 
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offices, and her father spoke no more to me of the marriage. Once only, 
as, on the anniversary of the death of his wife, a sweet and noble creature 
whom he had lost fifteen years before, we returned together from church, 
he said to me, that a house without a maternal head was nearly always 
doomed to misfortune ; and I think that in thus expressing himself he had 
at heart allusion to the love of his daughter for Marco. That young 
man latterly had visited the good Podesta more rarely, who, however, 
had never ceased to receive him with cordiality. It was possible that he 
wished to have it believed that Erica was cured of her passion, or at least de- 
cided to combat it. Such an effort was vain, because it was matter of pub- 
lic notoriety that the interviews between the young people were as frequent 
as ever. At one time they would be seen in the morning riding in the shady 
roads of the poetic forest of Mylis—one of the wonders of our isl: ~ 
at another, they would be enc ,ountered arm in arm promenading the se 
beach ; at the ball, Erica never danced but with Marco ; at the Tavolasso,* 
when Marco hit the ring, Erica reddened like the pulp of an over-ripe 
pomegranate. When Marco was sick, Erica caused wax tapers to burn day 
and night before the altar of the Madonna. However, all the gossips of 
Tempio insisted that ‘they love each other well; but if the daughter of 
Martha Corbari recovers, it will be her that Marco Broggi will espouse, 
because she is the richest girl of the country.’ 

“In the month of December I quitted Sardinia, as is my custom, in or- 
der to pass the winter in Genoa. On the eve of my departure I went to 
take leave of my friend Martinola, and during my visit | was for an in- 
stant alone with the two sisters. ‘ When will you return?’ asked Erica. 
‘As usual, in the month of May.’ ‘It is probable that you will find me 
married.’ I had no time to reply, Martinola returned, and Erica placed 
her finger on her mouth, to enjoin secrecy. 

‘On the 25th of May of the following year, and now consequently 18 
months since,’ continued the Chevalier, ‘I passed through the streets of 
Tempio to reach my villa, where I had been expected some days. It was 
on a Saturday, and it see med to me that the city had not its usually gay 
appearance. The faces were gloomy, and groups of persons conversed 
mysteriously. It was whispered that some great catastrophe had plunged 
the peaceable city in mourning. Being uneasy, I ordered my vehicle 
stopped, and asked of a citizen, whom | knew, what had happened. ‘A 
great misfortune,’ he replied. ‘ Marco Broggi has been found assassinate 
at San Germano. It seemed that he had been dead many hours, because 
the body was cold, and the blood congealed around the spot where he 
lay.” ‘Who has committed this crime? ‘God knows , cried my m- 
formant, passing on to go to the examination. Iran to Martinola’sin 
great anxiety, as you may suppose. Never shall | forget the spectail 
that presented itse if in that house, or the scene which followed immediatly 
on my entrance. In a large hall, Martinola, clothed in his insignia, as 
Podesta, was seated before a table, on the opposite side of which was the 
clerk of the court with pen in hand. On the right of my friend was his 
daughter Erica, while Isidore sat on his left. The room was filled with 
a tumultuous assemblage, each bringing some evidences, of which the derk 
took note. My entrance was not remarked amid that excited erwd. 
I did not regret it, thinking my presence might augment the trouhe of 
my poor friends, and might disturb the calmness of which the »y were SO 
much in need. Placing my yself so as not to be discovered, | “obgrved 


* Target Firing. 
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closely all that passed: one thing attracted me above all others, and soon 
completely absorbed my whole attention. This was the attitude of Eric 

The eyes were dry, the brow elevated, the nostrils dilated ; she had no 
appearance of a woman injured in the dearest point; all her manner, 
which I would have supposed subdued by sorrow, displayed a savage energy 
and an indomitable haughtiness. Her lips were parted, as those of a per- 
son who listens with attention, but quivered not; no nervousness betrayed 
itself in her hand, placed negligently upon the table, nor did the slightest 
muscular contraction vary the superhuman immobility of her features. 
From time to time, her father, seemingly as much confounded as I by this 
calmness, turned towards her ‘with an anxiety that betrayed the character- 
istic of terror as the scene was prolonged. At each instant arrived fresh in- 
formation, contradicting accounts previously rec eived. Marco had had rivals, 
but no enemies ; notwithstanding, the assassination was not doubted, and it 
was necessary to discover the criminal for the honor of the city of 
Tempio. 

“The father of Marco was present: he rose, glanced around him with 
suffuse d eyes, and then slowly, but firmly said : 

‘ Podesta, it is the Ferretti who have done this deed. I demand justice 
against them.’ At this a deep murmur of discontent circulated through 
the crowd. The Ferretti were the most honored family of Tempio after 
the Podesta, and it was known that they had gained a lawsuit against the 
Broggi. ‘Murmur as much as you will,’ resumed the father of Marco, 
‘but [have my proofs, and shall produce them at the proper time; mean- 
while, I require the arrest of the Ferretti. Why are they not pre sent, like 
all the other gentry of the city ? You see, their absence accuses them.’ All 
eyes sought ‘them in the hall, and they were certainly not present. The 
Podesta then leaned towards the secretary, and in a low voice gave him 
orders to prepare a warrant for the arrest of the accused. He had not 
finished his words, when Erica rose at his side like a spectre of vengeance. 
She raised her hand, in signification that she wished to speak. Profound 
silence succeeded, every ‘soul felt that the truth was about to issue from 
that energetic mouth. 

“ Search no longer for the criminal,’ she cried; ‘here is the poniard 
which made the wound, and it is thrown to you by ‘the hand that dealt the 
blow.’ 

“ As she pronounced these words, she drew from her bosom a poniard, 
and cast it on the table before the Podesta. 

“*Signor Broggi,’ said she, turning towards the father of Marco, ‘I 
loved your son. I loved him so much,’ she continued, after a few mo- 
ments of sorrowful silence, ‘ that I consented to fly the paternal mansion 
and espouse him secretly. Well: do you know what he said to me 
when we were alone in the middle of the night, and when he believed me 
sufficiently compromised not to dare to return? He was not ashamed to 
inform me that he was already affianced to the daughter of Martha Cor- 
bari, and that he was about to marry her in a few days; but that it was not 
possible for her to live long, and that then he would Cone and rejoin me at 
Cagliari, whither he was now conducting me. I saw at a glance that I had 
sacrificed my family, my honor, my love for an ingrate, and as quickly I 
grasped this poniard, and killed him on the spot!’ 

“She reseated herself, haughty, serene, intrepid. Her voice did not trem- 
ble in making this bold confession, nor did the sight of the poniard shake 
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her nerves. She was magnificent, even sublime: it might be said, 
living personification of the ancient pride of Sardinia’s da a rs. 
A shudder of admiration and horror ran through the audience ; neverthe- 
less, it appeared to me that the first feeling pre edominated over the last, in 
secordance with my own impression. 

‘ The old Broggi, who, pe rhaps, since his son was dead, would rather that 
he a | died by the hand of a Ferretti, since in that case he would have had 
the consolation of a vengeance, waited until the murmuring subsided, and 
then addressing himself to my poor friend, who was overwhelmed by the 
revelation of his daughter, said : 

““¢ Podesta! they have killed my son, and they have calumniated him : 
[ demand two reparations,’ He had scar cely pronounced these words, 
than the cry of justice /! justice! resounded from the door of the hall. 
All eyes turned in that direction, when Rossita Corbari appeared, leaning 


on the arm of her mother, who sought to penetrate the close ranks of the 
crowd in order to reach the judge. The old Martha, after placing before 
the Podesta 2 golden ring, some letters, and a promise of marriage signed 

y Marco, dem nn <1 justice on the murderer of the affianced of her un- 
fortunate daughter. In presence of these accumulated witnesses, old 
Broggi kept silent, and Martinola pronounced a decree which sent his 
daughter before the extraordinary tribunal of Sassari, as guilty of murder, 

“She appeared before the high court as calm and intrepid as she had shown 
herself by the side of her father a few hours after the murder. Half the 
population of Tempio had assembled to assist at the trial, and when th 
acquittal was pronounced, of which none had entertained a doubt, two 
thousand arms were extended to bear home in triumph the young lady, 
who in vain sought to evade an ovation so painful, yet so flattering. On 
g, the eldest sons of the three principal families of Sassari 
came successively to demand the hand of Erica. She responded to each 
that she had taken mourning for life, and that she should neve1 

“Some weeks since, at Genoa, she made the same response 
would have 


> 


the same evenin 


of marriage from the young Marquis de P., wh 
her feet an income of a hundred thousand poun 
names of Italy 

‘You have my story,” said the Chevalier, “how do you like 
‘Very interesting; but I will not conceal from you, that it has a littl 
minished the desire with which you inspired me to visit your island.” 

‘Come to see me nevertheless, my friend; civilization makes prog 
ey ery day.” 


) 
} 


s, and one of 
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THE RACE OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Tue condition, history, and destiny of the singular race which occupied 
these American continents, prior to the invasion of the whites, and which 
is rapidly becoming extinct, form a subject of inquiry of absorbing inter- 
est, As a branch of ethnological research, it is of the highest importance, 
and perhaps possessed of more attractions than any onae r. It has, how- 
ever, presented great difficulties, inasmuch as that the re] puls ive nature of 
the race, and the rapidity with which it melted away ‘er i the approach 
of civilization, prevented it, so to speak, from coming practically within the 
grasp of the philosophic mind. Like that of all untamed beings, the na- 
ture of the red man was shy, and possessed scarcely sufficient stamina to 
enable it to withstand even the presence of white pioneers, as wild, as 
lawless, and almost as savage as themselves; and the approach of settle- 
ments was always fatal to their existence. ‘The peculiarity of the Indian 
mind, in the highest degree suspicious and reserved, present dal 
impenetrable barrier to exploration into the nature of his moral being, 
leaving it mostly to inferences drawn from the incidental and inaccurate 
observations of those whom business or accident had thrown in contact 
with the race. Erroneous theories and supposititious views had, there- 
fore, to a considerable extent, misled the public mind. Meantime the 
United States, as the successors of this race in the occupancy of the soil, 
were becoming responsible to the world for an account of the remarkable 
people whom they dispossessed. This duty, surrounded, as it was by 
difficulties, was reluct antly approached, until atlength “the man and the hour 
arrived ;” and a work is now being given to the world every way worthy 


; 
+} ! 


the subject, and of the government by whose order it is produced 


i 


Schooleraft must be regarded, whether we consider his great ethnolegi- 


most an 


philosophical and philological attainments, or his long and zealous in- 
vestigation into the Indian character, facilitated by a oy iarly happy 
combination of personal circumstances, as the stand: ard and chief ai thority 
respecting all that concerns the eee race. oe hs been contribt 
ed, doubtless. by General Cass, Mr. Catlin, and othe ninent men, to this 
department of ethnography, but none have so long oe so exclusively de- 


voted to this study learning and abilities of so rare an order, 


if 
i 


rt 
t 
1 
I 


‘ 


a may be necessary to the right appreciation of the work b« 
tch briefly the ¢ are er of its author: He is of English parentage. His 
g oe had, early in the eighteenth century, emigrated to Schoharie 
County, New-York. His fat her, Colonel Schooleraft, is identified with 
the memorable defence of Fort Stanwix; and our author himse!f was born 
w Albany, in 1793. His early turn for literature earn for him the 

| 


name of the “* learned boy,” by which he is still remember 


i 
. : 
i by the octo- 


*Historical and'Statistical Information respecting the History, Con: lition, and Prospects 
of the Iudian Tribes of the United States. Collected ee prepared under the direction 
of the Bur eau of Indian Affairs, per Act of ‘March 3, 1847. By Henry 8. Schoolcraft, 
LL.D. Illustrate d by S. Eastman, © aptain U.S. A. Published by sushority of Cone 
gress. Part First. One volume, 4to. 
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genarians of the neighborhood ; and he became without aid remarkably profi- 
cient in Natural History, English Literature, Hebrew, German, French, and 
the philosophy of language. At the age of twenty-four, he had been conduc. 
tor of extensive glass-works in Geneva, in Vermont, and New-Hampshire, 
in which his experience led to the publication of a work, entitled, “ Vitre- 
ology.” In 1818, he made a geological survey of Missouri and Arkansas, 
to the spurs of the Rocky Mountains; and in the following year, pub- 
lished a view of the lead mines of Missouri, which established his scien- 
tific reputation. In 1820, the publication of a journal of his tour towards 
the Rocky Mountains attracted the attention of Mr. Calhoun, then Secre- 
tary of State, who commissioned the author to accompany General Cass 
to the head waters of the Mississippi. ‘The journal of this tour was pub- 
lished in 1821; and was highly popular. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed commissioner to treat with the Indians at Chicago. From that 
time, when his reputation had become widely and firmly established, he 
devoted his attention to the red race. In 1822, he was appointed, by Pre- 
sident Monroe, resident agent for Indian affairs at St. Mary’s, on Lake 
Superior, and attended the convocations of tribes in 1825-26-27. In 183 
he was sent on a special embassy to bring the war between the Sioux and 
Ojibewas to a close. In 1832, being ona similar mission, he traced in a canoe 
the Mississip pi River, from the point where Cass stop ped in 1820, to its 
true source in Itasco Lake, which he entered on the 149th Anniversary of 
the discovery of the river’s mouth by La Salle. While he was at Sault 
St. Marie, Mr. Schoolcraft married the grand-daughter of the hereditary 
chief of Lake Superior, or Lake Algoma, as it is known to the Indians. 
This lady was the davginer of Mr. John Johnston, a gentleman from the 
North of Ireland, but had long dwelt on the Lakes. She had been highly 
educated in Europe, and was an accomplished and interesting lady. After 
residing there: eleven years, Mr. Schoolcraft removed to Michilimackinac 
to assume the joint agency of the two districts. In 1836, he was appoint- 
ed, by General Jackson. commissioner to treat with the North-east tribes 
for their lands in the Lake 1 region ; and he effected a cession of sixteen 
millions acres to the United States. In the same year he was appointed Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs in the Northern district. In 1839 he published 
two volumes of Algic researches, comprising Indian tales and legends. In 
1842 he contributed to the Roy: al Geographic ‘al Socie ty of Denmark, of 
which he was elected a member, a paper on the great mounds of the 
West. 

In the manner here very briefly sketched, Mr. Schoolcraft passed more than 
thirty years of a very studious life. The forest and its children have been 
the objects of constant and enthusiastic analysis, aided by all the facili- 
ties which science and learning could afford, together with ‘the peculiarity 
of his domestic relations, which opened to him. the Indian mind, with its 
hopes, and fears, and religious i impressions, so well guarded by the eternal 
distrust natural to the Indians. from the penetration of the casual observer. 
The author himself observes: “The theme has been pursued with all 
the ardor and hopefulness of youth, and the perseverance of maturer 
years passed in the vicissitudes of frontier life. If, to many, the wilder- 
ness is a place of wearisome solitude, to him it assumed, under these influ- 
ences, far more the choicest recesses of an academic study. This study 
has only been intruded upon by the cares of business and the higher 
duties of office; but it has ever been crowned, in his mind, with the in- 
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eflable delights that attend the hope of knowledge and the triumphs of 
research,” 

Mr. Schoolcraft had made repeated attempts to give the results of his 
labors to the world, but publishers could not be found who would under- 
take so gigantic a work, in a manner commensurate with its.importance. 
Congress, at length, became aroused to the necessity of securing the materi- 
als that presented themselves for the performance of the duty; and in 
March, 1847, a law was passed, requiring the Secretary of War “ to collect 
and digest such statistics and materials as may illustrate the history, the 
present condition, and future prospects of the Indian tribes of the United 
States.” Mr. Schoolcraft was appointed under this act to carry out its in- 
tent, and the volume before us is the first part of the results of his labors, 
It is a quarto of nearly 600 pages, with 76 colored drawings, illustrative 
of Indian customs, implements, deities, pictographs, inscriptions, &c., &e. 
The text is divided into seven general heads: 1. General History. 2. 
The mental type of the Indian race. 3. Antiquities. 4. Physical Geo- 
graphy. 5. Tribal Organization, history and government. 6. Intellec- 
tual capacity and character of the Indian race. 7. Population and statis- 
tics. ‘These general divisions embrace a very wide scope, and are treated 
with an ability which satisfies the mind and wins the confidence of the 
reader. In relation to the origin of the race, Mr. Schoolcraft adheres to 
the opinion, that the existing races were not the first occupants of the 
continent, and that they came hither from Asia, in accordance with the 
theory of the general dispersion of mankind over the face of the earth, 
from a common centre in Asia. In sustaining this opinion, he relies with 


great foree upon the unchanged and unchangeable type of the race. He 
remarks : 


“There must be something permanentin the physical type of the man which 
has produced itself with such amazing constancy through all our latitudes, tor- 
rid, tropical, temperate, and frigid ; and the facts go nigh to prove that this type 
is more prominent and important, as faithfulness to organic laws of lineament 
and corpuscular organization, than is generally supposed. At least, the result 
of three and a half centuries does not, where the blood is unmixed, much favor 
the idea of a progressive physical development.” 


It is stated that all the tribes claim to be aborigines, having the earth 
for a progenitor, except the Algonquins, which alone admit of a foreign 
origin. The Toltec race, however, claim by tradition to have originated 
from a land of adventurers from the “seven caves.” Hamilton Smith, 
in his work upon the Natural History of Man, assumed, as theoretic philo- 
sophers are: too apt to assume when their knowledge falls short, that 
“caves” meant ships and canoes. This passage of Smith’s book, Mr. 
Schoolcraft submitted to Lieut. M. Maury, U. 8. N., chief director of the 
American Nautical Observatory at Washington, and that gentleman, in a 
luminous and amusing reply, states :— 

“At page 261 the Col. had a stronger case than he imagines. Referring to 
the Chichimec legend of the ‘seven caves,’ he conjectures that the Chichi- 
mecs might originally have been Aleutians, and that ‘caves,’ if not denoting 


islands, might have referred to canoes. : 
“The Aleutians of the present day actually live an caves or subterranean 


apartments, which they enter through a hole in the top ; they are the most bes- 
tial of the species. In their habits of intercourse, they assuredly copy after 


the whale and the seal. 
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** Those islands grow no wood. For their canoes, fishing implements, and 
cavehold utensils, the natives depend upon the drift-wood which is cast ashore, 
much of which is camphor wood; and this, you will observe, is another link in 
the chain, which is growing quite strong, of evidence, which for years I have 
been seeking, in the confirmation of a gulf stream near them, and which runs 
from the shore of China over towards our North-west coast. 

** You wish me to state whether, in my opinion, the Pacific and Polynesian 
waters could have been navigated in early times—supposing the winds had 
been then as they now are—in babsas floats, and other rude vessels of early 
aves. Yes, if you had a supply of provisions, you could ‘run down the 
trades’ in the Pacific on a log,” &c. 


In considering the probability of the transition of the race from Asia 
» America, across the Aleutian Islands, Mr. Schoolcraft remarks :— 


** This chain of islands connects the continents of Asia and America at the 
most practicable points ; and it begins precisely opposite to that part of the 
Asiatic coast, North-east of the Chinese Empire, and quite above the Japanese 
group, Where weshould expect the Mongolier and Tartar hordes to have been 
precipitated upon those shores. On the American side of the traget, extendi 
south of the peninsula of Onalsasca, there is evidence in the ex isting. 
of the tribes, of their being of the same generic group with the Tolt: 
By the data brought to light by Mr. Hale, the ethnographer of the United 
States Exploring Expedition, under Captain Wilkes, and from other 1 
sources, the philo ] ical proof is mat de be quite apparent. The pecu if 
Aztec termination of the substantives ‘ee ‘a which was noticed at No 
Sound, and which will be found in the appended specimens of the langva ees 
of Oregon, furnished by Mr. Wyeth, are too indicative, in connection with ¢ _ 


resemblances in sound, and in the principles of gonstruction noticed | 
Hale, to be disregarded.” 

ntity of the type of the Indian race with the Asiatics, 
in proof of their origin, They continue to possess not only the phy 


c 


traits of the inhabitants of Asia, but remain also psychologic 


same. ‘The non-progressive state of the oriental Indian mind pres 
lf among all the tribes of the continent—an apparent assimilation 


: arts and ideas manifests itself, and without any tendency to im- 


provement; utterly destitute of any intellectual propulsion, the Indi 
mind “ reproduces the same ideas in 1850 as in 1492.” It would 

to be the case that at the time of the dis overy of this country, th 
had rather retrograded than advanced since the monuments which exist 
the industry of remote ages have neither been improved upon 
equalled in later years. These antiquities, Mr, Schooleraft inform 
have been greatly overrated ; they are the “ antiquities of barbarism,” 
cient civilization,” and do not sanction the belief of any i; 


advancement before the discovery of the continent. 


* We perceive in them, if examined by the light of truth, as revealed ali! 
to divine and profane 1 rds, a marked variety of the human race, possess 
i “a deci y ori jaatel ee who have been lost to history, anci 
and modern. Of the precise time and manner of their migratior 
this continent, we know nothing with certaint y which is not inferential. 
losop! ical ine juiry ‘is our only guide. This is still the judgment of the best 
quirers, who have investigated the subject through the medium of nhysiol ogy, 
anti |" ities, arts, traditions, or whatever other means may have been e raployed 
to solve the question. They are evidently ancient in their oceupancy of ‘the 
continent. There are probably ruins here which date within 500 years of the 


foundation of Babylon. 
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‘‘ As a race, there never was one more impracticable; more bent on a name- 
less principle of tribality ; more averse to combinations for their general good ; 
more deaf to the voice of instruction; more determined to pursue all the ele- 
ments of their own destruction. They are still, as a body, nomadic in their 
manners and customs. They appear, on this continent, to have trampled on 
monumental ruins, some of which had their origin before their arrival, or with- 
out their participation as builders, though these are apparently ruins of the same 
generic race of men, but of a prior era. ‘They have, in the North, no temples 
for worship, and live in the wild belief of the ancient theory of a diurgus, or 
Soul of the Universe, which inhabitsand animates everything. They recog- 
nize their Great Spirit in rocks, trees, cataracts, and clouds; in thunder and 
lightning; in the strongest tempests and the softest zephyrs; and this subtle 
and transcendental spirit is believed to conceal himself in titular deities from 
human gaze, as birds and quadrupeds ; and, in short, he is supposed to exist 
under every possible form in the world, animate and inanimate.” * * * 

The influence of the civilization of the Zea Maize on the semi-civilization 
and history of the Indian race of this continent,. has been very striking. It isim- 
possible to resist this conclusion in searching into the causes of their dispersion over 
the continent. We are everywhere met with the fact that those tribes who cul- 
tivated corn, and lived in mild and temperate latitudes, reached a state of society 
which was denied to the mere hunters. The Indian race who named the 
Mississippi Valley at the era of the first planting of the American colonies, were 
but corn growers to a limited extent. It was only the labor of females; while 
the men were completely hunters and periodical nomades. They spent their 
summers at their corn fields, and their winters in the wild forests, doing just 
what their forefathers had done; and the thought of their ancestors having had 
the skill or industry to raise mounds, or throw up defences on the apex of hills 
or at sharp defiles, never occurred to them till questioned on the subject by the 
whites.” 


Mr. Schoolcraft admits the claim of the Scandinavians, as put forth by 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at ¢ ‘openhagen, as having visited 
this continent as early as the tenth century, or nearly six hundred years 
before its admitted discovery. All the ‘supposed evidences that have 
been discovered, of the presence of Europeans upon this continent, are 
carefully collate d; but they fail to impress the mind with any very strong 
convictions upon that point. The inscriptions upon the famous Dighton 
Rock of Mass., were the subject of elaborate and profound research. The 
Royal Society of C openhagen appeal to this rock as bearing upon its face 
an Icelandic inscription, supposed to have been made by Scandinavian ad- 
venturers as early as the tenth century. This inscription is surrounded 
by Indian rock writings. Mr. Schooleraft submitted a copy of the in- 
scription to an old chief skilled in that Indian art. He interpreted the 
whole as relating to strife between two tribes of Indians, rejecting, how- 
ever, some characters as not Indian, and precisely those which are claimed 
as Icelandic. He had for inspection two copies of the inscription—one 
made in 1790, and the other forty years afterwards, in 1830. ‘The latter 
wants many lines and figures which appear in the former; and this dis- 
crepancy is ascribed to the action of the tide, which rises and falls over 
the inscription twice a day. This naturally suggests the doubt as to how 
far the lapse of the previous six centuries might have affected the inserip- 
tion, if forty years was known to produce such changes. Nevertheless, 
the characters are generally admitted to be Icelandic. 

We can see no practical importance attached to the fact of visits to 
the continent prior to those of Columbus. They left no evidences or de- 
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.tails which could throw any light upon the then condition of the race which 
"inhabited it, and whose barren possession is now being brought rapidly 
toa close. It is remarkable that this race, which has been so non-pro- 
gressive physically—never having learned by experience or profited by ob- 
servation—should nevertheless possess a high degree of poetic fancy 
strongly imbued with the supernatural cast of thought which is so peculiarly 
oriental. Some of their allegories are beautifully sustained, and give 
evidence of much intellectual invention, as in the following 


THE MAGIC CIRCLE IN THE PRAIRIE, 


** Ayoung hunter found a circular path one day in the prairie, without any 
trail leading to or from it. It was smooth and we I] beaten, and looked as if 
footsteps had trodin it recently. This puzzled and amazed him. He hid him- 
self in the grass near by see what this wonder should betoken. After wait. 
ing a short time, he thought he heard music in the air. He listened more 
attentively, and could clearly distinguish the sound, but nothing could be seen 
but amere speck, like something almost out of sight. In a short time it became 
plainer and plainer, and the music sweeter and sweeter. The object descended 
rapidly, and when it came near. it proved to be a car, or basket of osier, con- 
taining twelve beautiful girls, who each had a kind of a little drum, which was 
struck with the grace of an angel. It came down in the centre of the ring, and 
the instant it touched the ground they leapt out, and began to dance in the circle, 
at the same instant striking a shining ball. The young hunter had seen many 
a dance, but none that equalled this. ” ‘The music was sweeter than ever he had 
heard, but nothing could equal the beauty of the girls. He admired them 
all, but was most struck with the youngest. He determined to seize her, and 
after getting near the circle, without giving alarm, made the attempt; but the 
moment the -y espied a man, they all nimbly leapt into the basket, and were 
drawn b: uc k to the skies. Poor Algon. the hunter, was completely foiled. He 

wee gazing upward as they withdrew, till there was pothing left, and then 
began to bewail his fate. ‘ They are gone forever, and I shall see them no 
more.” He returned to his ‘on se, but he could not forget this wonder. His 
mind preyed upon it all night, and the next day he went back to the prairie, but 
in order to conceal his design, he turned himself into an opossum. He had not 
waited long when he saw the wicker car descend, and heard the same sweet 
music. They commenced the same sportive dance, and seemed even mort 
beautiful and graceful than before. He crept slowly towards the ring, but the 
instant the sisters saw him they were startled, and sprang into the car. It rose 
but to a short distance, when one of the eldest spoke: ** Perhaps,’ said she, * it is 
come to show us how the game is played by mortals.”’ “ Oh, no!” the youngest 
replied ; “quick, let usascend.” And all j joining in a chant, they arose out of 
sight. Algon returned to his own lodge again; but the night seemed a very 
long one, and he went back betimes the next day. He reflected upon the plan 
tofollow to secure success. He found an old stump near by in which there 
were a number of mice; he thought their small form would not create alarm, 
and accordingly assumed the shape ofa mouse. He first brought the stump and 
set it up near the ring. The sisters came down and resumed their sport.“ But 
see.”’ cried the youngest sister, ‘‘ that stump was not there before.’’ She ran 

ffrighted towards the car. They only smiled , and gathering round ae ees 
searcn d it in jest, when out ran the mice and Algon « among the rest. The} 

] = them all but one, which was pursued by.the youngest sister ; but just as 

1e had raised her stick to kill it, the form of the hunter arose, and he c sia 
his prize inhisarms. The other eleven sprat ng to their osier basket and were 
drawn up to the skies. He exerted still to please his bride and win her affec- 
tions. He wiped the tears from her eyes. He related his adventures in the 
chase. He dwelt upon the charms of life on the earth. He was incessant in 
his attentions, and picked out the way for her to walk, as he led her gently 
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towards his lodge. He felt his heart glow with joy as she entered it, and from 
that moment he was the happiest of men. Winter and summer passed rapidly 
away, and their happiness was increased by the addition of a beautiful boy to 
their lodge circle. She was, in truth, the daughter of one of the stars, and as the 
scenes of earth began to fall upon her sight, she sighed to revisit her father. 
But she was ol blige d to hide these feelings from her husband. Shereme mbered 
the charm that would ¢ carry her up, and took occasion while Algon was en- 
gaged in the chase, to construct a wicker basket, which she kept concealed. 
In the meantime, she collected such rarities from the earth as she thought 
would please her father, as well as the most dainty kinds of food. When all was 
in readiness, she went out one day while Algon was absent, to the charmed ring, 
taking her little son with her. As soon as they got into the car she commenced 
her song, and the basket rose. Asthe song was wafted by the winds, it caught 
her husband’sear. It was a voice which he well knew, and he instantly ran to 
the prairie. But he could not reach the ring before he saw his wife and child 
ascend. He lifted up his voice in loved appeals, but they were unavailing. 
The basket went up. He watched it till it became a small speck, and finally 
vanished in the sky. He then bent down his head to the ground, and was mis- 
erable. Algon bewailed his loss through a long winter and a long summer, but 
he found no relief. He mourned his wife’s loss sorely, but his son’s still more. 
In the meantime, his wife had reached her home in the stars, and almost for- 
got, in the blissful employments there, that she had left a husband on the earth. 
She was reminded of this by the presence of her son, who, as he grew up, be- 
came anxious to visit the scene of his birth. His grandfather said to his daughter 
one day, * Go, my child, and take your son down to his father, and ask him 
to come up and live with us. But tell him to bring along a specimen of each 
kind of bird he kills in the chase.”’ She accordingly took the boy and descended. 
Algon, who was ever near the enchanted spot, heard her voice as she came 
down, in the sky. His heart beat with impatience as hes ay _ r form and that 
of her son’s, and they were soon cl: asped inhisarms. He heard the message of the 
star, and began to hunt with the greatest activity, that Se might collect the 
present. He spent w hole nights, as well as days, in searching for every c urious 
and beautiful bird or animal. He only preserved a tail, foot, or wing of each, 
to identify the species; and when all w hs ready, they went to the circle, and 
were carried up. Great joy was manifested on their arrival at the starry 
pane. The star-chief invited all his people to a feast, and when they had 
assembled, he proclaimed aloud that each one might take of the earthly gifts 
such as he liked best. A very strange confusion immediately arose. Some 
chose a foot, some a wing, some a tail, and some a claw. Those who selected 
tails or claws were changed into animals, and ran off, and others assumed the 
form of birds, and flew away. Algon chose a white hawk’s feather, which 
was his totem. His wife and son followed his example, when each one be- 
came a white hawk. _He spread his wings, and followed by his wife and son, 


1 
t 


descended to the earth, where his species are still to be found. 


THE TEAR. 


4 Tear will sometimes bliss impart 
To him who flies from pleasure’s charms ; 
The wise man finds it in his heart, 
The warrior in the noise of arms ; 
The lover owes it to sweet thonght ; 
The young girl to her jeweiled hair: 
’Tis nowhere, by the vicious sought, 
But to the virtuous, everywhere! 
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The Mint. 


THE MINT. 


Tue want of a mint in New-York has been apparent for a great many 
years, and many attempts have been made to have one est: ablished, but 
without success. The failure of the attempt at the last session of Con- 
gress, is ascribed altogether to the want of practical knowledge on the 
part of members of Congress, and the strange misapprehension of the 
whole question that many of them betrayed. Thus it was freely alleged, 
that a mint in New-York would aggrandize that city; and Western mem- 
bers stated, that they “did not wish to do anything to add to the already 
great advantages possessed by the commercial metropolis.” The fact is, 
that New-York is becoming rich at the expense of the Western people, 
concerned in California, simply because there is no mint here. It is the 
business of the government to facilitate the interests of all parties ; when it 
fails to do so, or confers special privileges on any class, it is at the expense 
of the many. If Western members of Congress had got up in their 
places, and proposed a bill to tax all California gold which arrives in New- 
York, $2 per ounce, for the benefit of New-York brokers, they would have 
been denounced at once from one end of the Union to the other; and yet, 
by defeating the mint bill, they in effect passed such a law, and did sO un- 
der the pretence, that, to erect a mint in New-York, was to aggrandize that 
city. i little reflection will make this perfectly obvious. 

The production of California has hitherto been almost exclusively gold. 
On the discovery of its existence in the soil, crowds thronged thither to 
procure it. They carried thither none of the comforts, and but few of 
the necessaries of life; as they possessed themselves of the metal in the 
shape of dust, that became the medium for which they procured food and 
other supplies, which soon found their way thither. When five barrels of flour 
could be bought for an ounce of gold, in Ohio, and sold for five ounces in 
California, the extremes of price indicated the scarcity of gold in Ohio 
and its abundance in California, and vice versa in respect of whe: The 
number of persons digging in California gradually increased, cai the 
number reached 170.000. by the latest returns. The quantity of gold 
which each of these must carry about him, or hold at his command in that 
country, where it requires more of it to pure thase the most ordinary neces- 
saries, is much larger than the amount of money required per he ad of th 
population in other countries. A small bag of gold dust will be worth 
$500, and be no great stock to the supply of individual wants. The most 
accurate authorities calculate the amount so retained in the country at $0 
millions ; and the best data give 64 millions as the value of the exports up 
to January Ist, 1851, making together 144 millions of gold popeeres 
When the miners began to pay out this dust for commodities, it was m 
cessary to fix some rate at which it would be taken. 

Pure gold is said to be twenty-four carats fine. Its standard mint val 
is then $20.672 per ounce, but be yond that it usually bears a premiu! 
of from six to seven per cent.; the cost and trouble of refining enhancing 
its value to that amount, say $21.92 cts. per ounce. 

It is usually found alloyed, a portion of the mass being silver. The 
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fineness of the gold depends upon that fact. If 100 parts are silver, and 
900 parts gold, the fineness is twenty-one carats and nineteen thirty-seconds 
of a carat, and an ounce is worth $18.605. The United States coin are 
900 thousandths fine, and of the remaining tenth, one-half, 13 grains, is silver, 
and one-half copper. Now, the bullion found in California, when properly 
cleaned, will average nine tenths pure gold and one tenth silver. The gold 
which reached the United States Mint in 1848, was found in lots of 
$40,000 to be worth $18.5 before melting, and $18.50 per ounce after- 
wards; the loss by the process was 2} per cent. Private assays in Cali- 
fornia produced the same result. Nevertheless this bullion, worth $18.5, 
was sold by the miners at from $15 to $154 per ounce—giving a profit of 
nearly $3 per ounce to the brokers and dealers; subsequently the price 
advanced to $16 per ounce, at which it remains. Gradually, however, the 
miners finding that they could not get the full value of the bullion, took 
less pains in cleaning it or in freeing it from the black sand and quartz, 
and instead of losing but 24 per cent. in melting, late assays show that it 
loses 8 per cent., making a difference of nearly $1 per ounce. The mer- 
chants, however, continue to receive all at $16 per ounce ; select the best 
to send tothe mint, where it will realize $18 per ounce, and pay out the 
refuse in trade at $16 per ounce. Thus the currency of California suffers 
all the evils of a varying depreciation of unknown extent. Under these 
circumstances it has been estimated, that the bullion exported from Califor- 
nia, say 4,000,000 ounces, has been sold by the miners at an average of 
$2 per ounce less than its value; or, in other words, the want of a mint 
there has cost them in gold $8,000,000. In addition to this loss, they are 
exposed to all the manifold evils which flow from an unstable and depreci- 
ating currency. 

A great deal of coin has been sent to California, it is true; but it is a 
known fact, that it is entirely absorbed by the gambling-houses. It is in- 
dispensable to their operations, and, moreover, will not circulate in trade, 
for the reason that those who have goods to sell will not take coin in pay- 
ment at its legal value at about $18 50 per ounce, when they can get bul- 
lion at the current value of $16 per ounce, or, at most, $17, including 
the earthy matter. The difference between the current value and the 
mint value, is the shave which the wealthy dealers make at the expense 
of the workers. Hence, what are called “ influential men,” had no real de- 
sire to see a mint at San Francisco, when they profited so-largely by its 
absence, 

Of the bullion exported from San Francisco, about $32,000,000, say 
2,000,000 ounces, arrived at New-York, where there was still no mint. 
The bullion was sent down from the mountains to San Francisco, and found 
no means of coinage. It travelled 6,000 miles to New-York, and still found 
no chance of coinage, but further expense and delay were to be encountered. 
Of the 2,000,000 ounces arrived there, probably one-half belonged to large 
dealers, who had received it from miners at $16 per ounce, and these 
persons could afford the delay and expense of sending it to Philadelphia 
and back, to be coined at a profit to them of $2} per ounce ; but the other 
1,000,000 ounces were in the hands of persons who belonged in every state 
of the Union, north, east, west and south, all anxious to get home to their 
families as soon as possible. They had retained possession of the dust, 
sacrificing as little as possible, in order to turn it into coin in New-York ; 
but having arrived in that city, they found themselves no better off than 
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when in the Sierra Nevada. A person belonging in Ohio, has, when he ar- 
rives in New-York, three modes of procedure by which to convert his gold 
into money. He can sell it to the brokers in Wall-street for $17 per 
ounce, well cleaned. He can go to Philadelphia and stay there on expense 
until it shall be coined, and that requires an average of three months ; 

he can send it to Philadelphia through a broker, who will charge 
commission, freight, insurance, &c., and when the certificate *of depo- 
sit shall be received, it may be discounted at 7 per ct. per ann., having 
probably 60 daysto run. As nearly all the returned Californians hold 
small sums, the av erage of all these necessary charges would be $2 per 
ounce, which would be rather more than the profit which the brokers make 
when it is sold to them. Thus New-York dealers have made out of the 
mines $1,500,000 at least, because there has been no mint here. Had 
there been an adequate mint in New-York, the moment the miners landed 
they could have deposited their gold, taken coin for the bullion at $18 per 
ounce, and left for home on the. same day, carrying out of New-York 
least $1,500,000 more than was actually the case, and this amount was ef 
in Wall-street as a profit to the brokers. The refusal to pass the bill for a 
mint,in New-York was thus in effect the levying a tax of $2 per ounce on 
all the gold owned in the western country, for the benefit of New-York 
brokers. While the majority of the holders of small sums, those who 
were diggers, and arrived at New-York on their way to their own homes 
in the South and West, were thus subjected to a toll of $2 per ounce, the 
wealthy holders of large sums were accommodated in a better manner. 
Thus the gold bill of 1837, section 31, restricted the amount of coin and 
bullion in the mint at any one time to $1,000,000. It occurred under the 
operation of the present tariff, that the coin received for customs, accumu- 
lated in the New-York Assistant Treasury, in June, 1850, to $4,632,371, 
while at the same time a large amount of —— was waiting coinage at 
the mint. Under these circumstances, Mr. James G. King, member of a 
banking house in New-York, and also a representative in Congress for New- 
Jersey, brought in a bill to permit the mint to receive an unlimited amount 
of builion, and to issue certificates therefor, which certificates should b 
paid out of the coin in the United States Assistant Treasury, New-York ; 
that is to say, that the United States government should buy bullion of 
the large houses to the extent of its means. The amount accumulated 
under this law was as follows : 


at 
‘i 


; 
u 


SPECIE IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


In N. York. In mint, un- Elsewhere. Total inthe 
coined. Treasury. 


ns, 1B4O occ <5 G2, 159296 cn cinikn.cx $1,000,000.... ...$2,754 455. -- $5,913,751 
June, 1850, 4,632,371 1,000,000 3,842, 1+ 9,474,511 
July, 1850 ,227 925 2,500,000 4, 3 430...... 9,871,352 
Maron, 1651, .....- %,615,634........ 7,870,000....... 3,185,164 13,668,798 
April, 076,958 7,870,000....... 3, 67.448 14,314,406 

Thus, $6,870,000 was purchased by the government, between June and 
March, at the mint price, mostly of those who had become possessed of 
the gold from the mines at $16 per ounce. The profit of this was to 
them not less than $1,000,000. Another project, in the shape of a bill to 
authorize the collector at San Francisco to receive ingots at the mint 
rates did not succeed ; thus, the gold purchased of the miners, or rece ived 
from them for goods at $16 per ounce, was to be melted into bars, ¢ alled 

“ingots,” and these were to have been turned in to the government at the 
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coin value, or $18.50 per ounce. The pretext for this was to facilitate 
business in San Francisco to benefit the “ poor people.” 

The banking and “ ingot” interest defeated the establishment of mints, 
both at New-York and San Francisco. A bill for the establishment of an 
assay Office in the latter city was passed, and a contract has been made 
with Moflat & Co., bullion dealers and private coiners, to assay the bul- 
lion in ¢ ‘slifornis. The process is for the assayers to receive not less than 
60 ounces of gold at one time, which they assay and stamp according to 
its value, charging 23 per cent. to the depositor. The effect of this is, that 
the owner of 60 ames could sell it to brokers for $16 or $960: by as- 
say it will yield $174 average, say $1.050, out of which he must pay $30 
for the : assay expenses, and he realize s $60 or $1 per ounce more chee he 
could get from the brokers; the holder of less than 60 ounces, that is, 
the poor miner, must take his chance withthe brokers—there is no remedy 
for him. W hy should the California digger of gold be charged this tax of 
2% per cent. for me ‘rely assaying his gold, when the banker in Philade ‘Iphia 
on get it assayed and coined for circulation without ch: arge? It is appar- 
ent,that the charge is enormous, amounting to 50 cents per ounce. 

The operations of this assaying office, as reported, show the deteriora- 
tion of the gold in circulation. ‘Thus, early in 1849, 1,804 ounces of Ca- 
lifornia gold, assayed at Philadelphia, lost 2 21 per cent. ‘The average loss 
of the recent assays in San Francisco was 4 per cent. ; the results are as 


follows : 
Fineness. Loss per cent. Value per oz. 


Qc 


1849, at Philadelphia,...., Bic sanewcende a6eBitccws cbnp'ense Sane 
Seon) Mb Nee PIO ss Sees ce eet OU ee ic ke sche cecil 


The deterioration, is according to this comparison, 83 cents per ounce, 
mostly due to careless washing. 

The objections mostly urged against the establishment of branch mints in 
New-York and in San Francisco, were on the score of economy. The poor 
government which expends this'year over $50,000,000, including steam con- 
tracts, Galphin claims, and fat jobs generally, could not afford to spend 
$280,000 for a mint in New-York; it was “a piece of unheard of extra- 
vagance,” anddenounced as such, with great vehemence and pertinacity. To 
obviate this obje ction, however, seems to be so very easy, that it becomes 
matter of surprise that it should not have been atte saleli ‘d. We have said, 
that the 1,000,000 ounces which arrived at New-Y ork, be ‘longing to people 
in the interior of the country, was charged at least $2 per ounce, or 
$2,000,000 in the aggregate, to get itself turned into money. This sum 
would have built four mints. Let Congress now build two mints—one at 
San Francisco and one in New-York,—and charge all depositors not $2 
per ounce, as the brokers now charge them; not 50 cents per ounce, as the 
assaying office charges, but 25 cents per ounce, or 1} per cent., throwing it 
open to the poor as well as to the rich; and the coinage of six months 
will pay in full for both mints, while the miners will get perhaps $2 per 
ounce more money than they get now. When the mints are paid for in 
full, the charges might be re mitted as under the old mint law. The only 
charges now ‘made for coinage are in the words of the law as follows: 


‘For refining, when the bullion is below standard; for toughening when 
metals are contained in it which are unfit for coinage ; for copper and for alloy, 
when the bullion is above standard ; for silver introduced into the alloy 


gold.” 
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If the estimates are correct, that there is now $80,000,000 worth, or 
5,000,000 ounces of gold in the hands of the California citizens, which it 
is at present impossible to get coined, and which, consequently, the miners 
are compelled to part with at 1} below its real value, it being mostly de- 
preciated through insufficient cles aning ; the establishment of a mint on 
the terms indicated would enable them to have it all coined for $1,210,000, 
thereby saving to the holders of the coin $6,500,000. It becomes the 
people of California, as well as all those in the l nited States at all inter- 
ested in California,—and who is not?—to investigate into the causes 
that have been at work to retard the action of Congress upon this im- 
portant matter. 

We have endeavored partly to show that this is not a matter of local 
interest : it is one which embraces the welfare of all citizens. The object 
of a mint is, to stamp the metal with such a device that its quantity and 
quality shall be readily recognized by all, with the view to its general dif 
fusion through the whole country. To effect. that object, the mint should 
be at the locality where all can reach it without delay or expense, as at San- 
Francisco, where all holders of the metal congregate to take their depart 
ure, or at New-York, where the majority arrive, on their way to their 
homes. It should be ofa capacity to meet all demands, without the delay 
of a moment, or the expense of apenny. If a citizen of Michigan, coming 
from California with gold, arrives at New-York, why should he be compel- 
ed to go to Philadelphia merely to make his gok 1 available? or why should 
he spend $2 00 per oz. in New-York for the same purpose ? It is to the 
interest of a few persons in Philadelphia, and to that of brokers and bank- 
ers everywhere, that the difficulties of turning gold into coin should be as 
numerous and as great as possible ; because, in such a case, their expensive 
agency in the matter becomes requisite, and they are enabled to levy a tax 
upon the miner. These interests have condueed to promote a sectional 
feeling against New-York with the sole view of defeating the mint. It 
was for this reason that the mint at Philadelphia was declared in Congress 
to be perfectly adequate to the wants of the community, although it was 
notoriously inadequate. Upon this point, we append the evidence of R.S. 
McCulloh, Esq., for many years a most responsible and accomplished chief 
officer of the Phil: idelphia mint. It was prepared for Congress at the last 
session, but by some means suppressed, neither of the New-York members 
presenting it, although they pretended to oppose the contrary statements 
of the mint directors, 

Wasnineron, January 14th, 1851. 


Dear Sir,—In compliance with your request, I give you my reasons for con- 
sidering the establishment of branch mints in New-York and California, a 
measure of great commercial and national importance. 

1st. The mint at Philadelphia is wholly inadequate to perform the work re- 
quired of it, either with or without such increased facilities as may be derived 
from a new process of refining such as that invented by me, for the reason that 
its coining machinery is insufficient, and cannot be made adequate without a 
heavy expenditure ‘of money. That this is so, may be with others only @ 
matter of opinion ; but with me, a late officer of the mint, familiar with all that 
relates to that institution, it is a matter of knowledge, as I shall proceed to show. 

During the year 1847, heavy importations of gold took place from Europe, 
and the mint was frequently tasked to its maximum, to convert the sovereigns 
and otherimported coins, into United States coins, in the shortest possible time, 
owing to the exigencies arising from the Mexican war. We were thus enabled 
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to ascertain the fact, that the mint could coin but wo million of dollars per 
month, in eagles and half eagles, of equal amount, as_were then instructed by 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to work. In eagles alone, we could have 
coined three millions of dollars per month. But if we had been required to 
manufacture small gold coins, or any considerable quantity of silver at the same 
time, the amount would have fallen much below the above mentioned sums. If 
we had been required to devote one-half of each month to coining silver, say in 
half dollars, the maximum would have been in silver, $350,000, and in gold, 
$1,000,000, eagles and half eagles; and if eagles alone had been coined, instead 
ot eagles and half eagles, the coining power in gold and silver would have been 
$1,850,000 only. Nor would this result have varied materially, if small gold 
coins had been substituted for silver half dollars. 

The authority given to the mint to manufacture double eagles, has enabled it 
to coin, since the dies were ready, in March last, $23,405,220 into double eagles, 
out of $25,702,110 of gold deposited and coined. In January and February, 
the work was nearly all in eagles; and during the whole year, out of a total 
gold coinage of $27,756,445, there has been struck $26,319,730 of doable aglees 
and eagles. The smaller gold coins have, therefore, amounted to $1,436,715 
only; and this at atime when there has beena very great demand for small gold 
coins, to relieve the scarcity of silver, which has been at a premium of several 
per cent. 

During the year there has been deposited at the mint, silver bullion to the 
amount of $635,221, of which $409,600 only was coined; leaving $225,621 
thereof uncoined on the 1st of January, 1851. Only two-thirds of the silver work 
carried to the mint has, therefore, been done; and this known tardiness, doubt- 
less, prevented many persons from depositing silver for coinage, who otherwise 
would have so done. 

There was deposited at the mint in 1850, in gold bullion, $33,015,141, of 
which $27,756,445 only was coined; leaving $5,258,695 uncoined; to which 
extent, therefore, the mint has proved itself inadequate to the gold coinage de- 
manded of it. If we add to this the silver balance of $225,621, we have a total 
incompetency of $5,484,316. And this has occurred, notwithstanding the fact 
that advances from the United States Treasury to the amount of $4,840,000 
have, since September last, been made to and used by the mint to pay the de- 
positors of bullion, who have, nevertheless, been obliged to submit to an aver- 
age delay of about one month in obtaining such payments, and to the consequent 
loss of one-half per cent. interest. 

To tax the owners of bullion to such an extent, and to subject the nation to the 
gteat inconvenience of a coinage, of which 23-25ths is double eagles, is, I think, 
in the highest degree unwise. ‘ 

By some persons it is supposed that the coining power of the mint has of late 
been greatly increased, but such is not the fact; although the refining capacity 
has been augmented by new apparatus, invented and constructed by myself, in 
1849, and since enlarged and improved by my successor in office. Nor without 
extensive and costly additions to its machinery, can the mint at Philadelphia be 
rendered much more efficient. Then why may not the public money required 
for such additions be appropriated to establish branch mints in places where the 
facilities of coining are more needed, and will be most useful to commerce and 
to the nation ? 

2. Although the claims of the city of New-York are of minor importance to 
those of the nation, in this matter, yet the facts, that nearly all the bullion is 
imported into that city, and that the owners thereof are subjected to an ex~ 
pense of one-fifth of one per cent. for freight and insurance, and of one-half of 
one per cent. interest by delay in payment, under the present system of trans- 
portation of bullion from New-York to Philadelphia, for coinage,—which ex- 
pense amounts to $210,000 on the $30,000,000 of California gold imported at 
New-York in 1850, is certainly a just reason why the $225,000 estimated, and 
Sully sufficient for the establishment of a branch mintin New-York, should 
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be appropriated for that purpose. To adopt a system of an assay office at New- 
York, and of transportation by, or at the expense and risk of the government, 
to and from the inadequate mint at Philadelphia, would subject the Tres asury to 
a needless expense now borne by the depositors of bullion ; and an assay office 

alone would require for its e -stablishment an appropriation of fifty thousand dol- 
lars, besides salaries, wages, and other annual expenses, amounting each year 
probably to ten or fifteen thousand dollars. 

3. The local trade of California, and its commerce with the nations of the 
Pacific, imperatively require the facilities for coining in that portion of this 
Union; yet, as gold is its chief production, much of it may and should be ex- 
ported from California in the form of bars, to be coined in New-York, Phila- 
delphia, New-Orleans, and elsewhere. 

4. It is by some persons believed that branch mints in New-York and Cali- 
fornia would leave the mint at Philadelphia without employment. But, if we 
are ever to have sufficient fractional parts of dollars, in place of worn Spanish 
coins, there will be work enough for the Philadelphia mint and each branch to 
do. Let them also manufacture small gold coins, to supply the wants of th 
country; and if the trade of New- York requires double eagles, let them be 
made only there. Thus work enough will be found for all, without a monopoly to 
either, and fractional gold and silver coins will cease tobe held at several per 
cent. premium, as they are now. Very respectfully, 

Your ob’t serv’t, 
R. S. McCuttxon,. 

P.S. That the coining power of the mint is still only the same asin 1847, 
to wit, about $3,000,000 per month, if in eagles only, is shown by the following 
facts : 

During the months of November and December last, the mint worked to its 
maximum, in order to close the accounts on the Ist January, 1351, with as small 
an uncoined balance as possible, which, nevertheless, amounted to $5,484,316, 
as above. 

In November, there was coined : 

Double Eagles 196,170, pieces worth $3,923,400 
RQUMtter MOGlOs. 3. Fosse. oses ces esce 2700,” ™ _ 68,300 
RN EI Se oo ae oe 94,800, se ‘6 94,800 


318,290 pieces,.. 

Suppose that eve ry piece had been an ea gle, we should cet 31 8,290 pie ces 
at $10—$3,182,900—and during this month $17,500 only of silver, or a halt 
day’s work in silver was done. 

In December. there was coined at the mint: 

Double Eagles 9,821, worth $8,796,420 
Quarter Eagles 45, é 112,200 
Gold Ds llars... ,0! 78,098 


od 


CE cidieicabin 312,919 pieces worth $3,987,018 


If these 312,919 pieces had all been eagles, they would have amounted 
$3,129,190. During this month there was coined in silver only $42,700, being, 
say, 14 day’s work in silver. 

‘Hence, we may calculate that the mint can coin, if gold alone be struck, and 
of only one kind or denomination of coin : 

Gold Dollars..........-...........-----8ay $325,000 per month. 
NITE MNMION Sosa dS scccCesue 812,500 = 
Half Eagles... .. 1,625,000 

3,250,000 


Double Eagles 6,500,000 
R. S. McC. 


The operations of the Philadelphia mint continue to be almost entirely 
in double eagles, or $20 pieces, which are of very little utility as a curren 
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to the people at large, although they serve the purpose of bankers admira- 
bly well. The double agles being of but little service asa coin in the 
operation of general trade, seek the bank vaults, and become the basis on 
which at least twice their amount of small bills are issued. The only 
effect, therefore, instead of giving the people a better currency, is to pro- 
mote the dangerous cire ulation of promises that so frequently ‘have proved 
faithless. Coins over $5 in value each are of very little use for the pur- 
pose of retail trade, yet nearly all the gold has been turned into pieces of 


5 
higher denominations. The operations of the mint were as follows: 


COINAGE——PHILADELPHIA MINT. 
Gold Quar- Double 
Silver. Dollars. ter Eagles. Half Eagles. Eagles. Eagles. Total Gold. 
1847 ..1,347,580.. -- 76,535..4,598,955 ..8.620,264.. ———— ..13,296,089 
1849,.. 922,750.. 688,567.. 53,235.. 665,350..6,536,180- — .. 7,948,339 
1850... 409,600... 481,953..632,307.. 322,455..2,914, 510..23, 405,220 ..27,756,445 


pola 98,850..702,968..682,476.. 243,815.. —— ..12,960,940 ..13,969,688 


In this table we find that the large pieces, which are as useless for circu- 
lation as bullion, are almost exclusively coined. In the first quarter of the 
present year, in order, apparently, to make a show of furnishing small coin, 
the coinage of silver, which has been at a premium of several per cent., 
has almost. entire ‘ly ceased. Where gold dollars are struck in the place 
of half dimes, the amount shows better for the mint, and when $20 pieces 
are struck in the place of half dollars, the mint shows a high figure, but the 
community get no currency. The new post-office law requires ‘that the 
whole country should be supplied with the new 3 cent pieces, but provides 
no mint ¢ apable of furnishing them. 

It is very evident, that unless mints are established in San Francisco 
and New-York, the countr y must suffer great inconvenience and disastrous 
losses from the stimulus which the present state of things gives to the bank 
expansion. The amount of capital already organized in several states, and 
to go shortly into operation, is not far short of $10,000,000, and as usual 
in such cases, this will not only give rise toa much larger amount of paper 
money to circulate as a currency, but the issue of this paper in exchange 
for individual obligations, whic h are created for the purposes of specula- 
tion, will give rise to further demands, as their obligations mature. It is 
in this manner that when bank loans beget a demand for their own expan- 
sion, and the ery for more bank capital to “ meet the wants of business” 
always increases, industry becomes absorbed in idle spec ulations. The 
want of a mint of sufficient capacity to furnish circulating coins is now 
the chief element in stimulating this ex ‘pansion, The question of — 
is fully met by a seignorage or tax upon coinage, until the mint shall be 


paid for, 
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THE LEGEND OF THE LAKE OF BOLSENA. 


TaereE are as many ways of waking up a manas of killing a dog ; which 
the old proverb proves to be multifarious, by cunningly saying only that 
there are more than one. We do not mean to speak now of the psycho- 
logical phenomena elicited by waking up one with a feather applied to 
his nose, a too generous pinch of sneezing-snuff, or even a tumbler of cold 
water. Every collegian is familiar, from personal experience, with those 
methods of excitation. But while we, a poor college lad, on a furlough 
through the south of Italy, were dreaming and nodding in the corner of 
an ole Veturino’s tr: welling machine, we often noted the pleasurable ex- 
citement following the usu: lly unpleasant transition from sleep to waking, 
when it was caused by the name of some classic monument, or romantic 
place j yously cried out by our fellow passengers. “ There’s the dome 
of St. Peter’s!” is often the : signal for raising your drooping head, and 
rubbing your drowsy eyes ds you jolt Romew: ard over the wastes of C am- 
pania. “There’s Mount Vesuvius!” scares up the traveller, as he ap- 
proaches Naples by land, and stretches his neck to look at the pillar of 
white smoke steaming up from Vulecan’s time-honored blacksmith shop. 

One particular night in autumn, 1845, we had been serving for a shuttle- 
cock between the left shoulder of a ponderous Dutch traveller and the 
side of a villanous old Italian traveling coach for some hours, when we 
were roused by the Veturino, who bent down, as he hoarsely announced 
through the front window, “ ecco Pisola d’Amalasunta.” “There is the 
island of Amalasunt 1!” We let down the panel at our side, and as we 
gazed before us, lay the beautiful Lake of Bolsena, « equally famous for 
the recollections of its warlike history and the flavor of its luscious eels, 
which Horace delighted to eat, and Dante did not disdain to celebrate. 
Though the weather was mild, the night was misty, and we dimly dis- 
covered the celebrated island rising in the distance upon the unruffled 
expanse of waters. We soon rumbled into the town of Bolsena, attract- 
ing the notice especially of sundry watch-dogs, who, in sounds of various 
depth and volume, complained that we should infringe upon the monopoly 
of noise which they seemed to have reserved to duecausiven during the 
night in Bolsena by a charter from the town authorities. After sleeping 
at a comfortable i inn, or locanda as it is styled in Italy, some of us wended 
our way to the Palazzo Cozza, a noble and illustrious family, celebrated 
(as various medizeval portraits hung around the palace walls testify) during 
other times for their indulgence in what is metaphorically termed “ fire 
eating,” now given to the more useful avocation of breeding chickens, cab- 
bages and cattle, in place of discord and feuds upon the paternal estate. 
From the battleme nts of their grim old baronial mansion we caiarel a 
view of the beautiful lake spread out like a silver mirror under the rays 
of the morning sun. The neighborhood affords an enchanting prospect, 
and though spreading over a mountainous district, is extremely fertile. 
The vineyards which abound there furnish the same wine to be enjoyed 
round Orvieto and Monte Fiascone, but it looks blacker at you when you 
are going to drink it, and bites you as it goes down. We will not ven- 
ture to bring forward our own opinion upon a point of such vital import 
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ance ; but venerable authority, historical and poetical, asserts that it al- 
ways went excellently well with the unparalleled eels of the lake. 

Our eye immediately sought for the fatal island. It is small, but rises 
abruptly to some height above the surface of the lake. There is not far 
distant from it an islet smaller than the first one, equally romantic, and 
which also has its legend. But we will content ourselves for the present 
with recounting the historical circumstances connected with that of Amala- 
sunta. 

This remarkable woman was a royal princess, daughter to Theodoric, 
the warlike king of the Goths, Perhaps she would have remained un- 
known in history had not singular circumstances placed her upon an emi- 
nence. Her father was comparatively young; her husband, Cutaric, and 
her son, Atalaric, ensured the Goths of warlike male succession to the 
throne. Unexpectedly her husband died, and soon after Theodorie, by 

pecial providence, or human treachery, was hurried out of the world—Ata- 
aric being only ten years old. Amalasunta was thus placed at the head 
of a powerful nation, used to bow with submission only before a terrible 
military despot. She was equal to her new task. She kept up the vigor 
of Theodorie’s government, and excelled him in prudence, conciliating the 
favor of the Greek Emperor Justinian, checking, by timely and far-seeing 
management, the advance of the Visigoths under Amalric, and gaining 
even the favor of the Senate and people of Rome. She kept near her 
person, and employed in her councils, the celebrated Cassiodorus, one of 
the most learned men and judicious writers of his age. Mild and generous 
with those who obeyed her rule—those who attempted to thwart her 
plans, found her as lion-hearted as her terrible father had been. She was, 
however, just and impartial, and it was found both a difficult and dan- 
gerous attempt to sow discontent among her subjects. 

The first serious disagreement between her and the leading men among 
her people, was the plan of education she marked out for her son Atalaric. 
The Goths could not understand the use of having him instructed in the 
craft of the Romans, called arts and sciences, ‘They were scandalized at 
his being placed under Roman tutors and professors. The Queen Regent 
was informed that they grumbled bitterly at her worrying their young 
master to death, and thought that she had the design of killing him by 
these stupid, unmanly studies, so as to get married and reign in his place. 
She treated their ignorant impertinence with contempt. One day, how- 
ever, the matter took a serious form. Entering the room of her son, she 
found that careless boy, like a “neer-do-weel” that he was, engaged in 
some vulgar game, in place of studying the task which his old Roman 
Doctor had proposed for his attentive perusal. The high-blooded woman 
gave him a sonorous box upon the ear, whereupon the booby ran out ery- 
ing with might and main. The faces of the tough old Goths to whom he 
told the story of his sorrows, grew amazingly long and thoughtful at his 
blubbering narrative. They came to the conclusion that this was carry- 
ing love for literature to an unpardonable excess. The gravest and 
wisest of them considered it a matter of conscience to wait upon the 
queen, and tell her the Goths thought the way after which she educated 
her son an extremely bad one. “No man,” said they, “who is fond of 
letters, can be brave, for they only make one mean and chicken-hearted. 
Our excellent lord Theodoric did not know how to write his own name, 
nor how to read it when another had done it for him; and yet see how 
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many nations he has conquered. He never let the Goths go to school, 
for he knew very well that he who is afraid of a switch, will never stand 
up against the lance and the sword. Send away those musty old Roman 
pedants, and let your son be accompanied with young warriors of his own 
age, and trained up to reign after the plain old fashion of the Goths.” 
Though such pretensions were extremely annoying to Amalasunta, she 
was forced to yield to them for fear of ex: spe rating her people too far. 
This condescension was the ruin of Atalaric. ‘The young men with whom 
be began to associate drew him gradually into every vice, and rendered 
him deaf to the wise counsels of his mother. They even began to sow 
disaffection among the people, representing how unbecoming it was that a 
woman should be the chief of such a warlike nation as the Goths. 

Things went so far that a conspiracy was formed against the government, 
and even life of the queen. But she was wide awake, and resolved to 
frustrate their plans of treason. She found out that the chief promoters 
of disloyalty were three personages s filling places of great trust in the king- 
dom. With admirable precaution she sent them to military commands 
on opposite ends of the kingdom, under pretence that their valor alone 
could make the frontiers safe. This might have made them her friends, 
or at least put an end to their machinations. It was not so in fact, how- 
ever, for they still continued to inflame the minds of*the soldiers against 
the queen, kee ping up by inflammatory letters their old connections, and 
plotting to de prive he r of the regency ‘and the tutorship of her son. Ap.- 
prized of these proceedings, the proud-souled woman resolved to settle 
matters forever between herself and these petulent opponents. She wrote 
letters to the Emperor Justinian, with whom she continued on terms of 
friendship, strengthened by the presents with which the adroit Amalasunta 
mollified the heart of the avaricious Greek. She mentioned that desiring 
some truce from the weighty cares of the administration, she meditated a 
little trip to Constantinople, ‘and wished to know if she would be favorably 
received in case she should make her appearance in the imperial city. 
The answer was fully satisfactory. 


She then secretly dispatched a vessel to Durazzo in Albania with a 
few of her most trusty ministers, forty thousand pounds of gold, and 
of rare value, with orders to await there her further plea 


other objects 
sure. She then boldly ordered the three revolutionary leaders, who were 
now loud in their complaints against her, to be secretly, if it could be, 
summarily, at all hazards—put to death. Her satellites obeyed her or- 
ders, and no confusion following which she could not contro], the arrange- 
ments she had made to secure a retreat in case that this bold stroke should 
fail, were countermanded, and the trip to Constantinople put off to an in- 
definite period. 

The next affliction the queen had to endure was on the part of her son. 
The graceless Atadaric, for whom she had undergone so many trials, passed 


his time in excesses of eating and drinking with his infamous companion 

, . . . . . . ] 
and in the foulest and most reckless debauchery. In vain did his fond 
and noble mother endeavor to reclaim him. Nota trace of his former 


virtue or nen remained , ane | at t the age of seventeen he died a vict 
of diseas@ brought on by his own folly. Even this grievous misfort 
though it sorely afflicted, did not discourage Amalasunta. Her spirit al 
ambition remained unabated. She had thought first of resigning her pow- 
er into the hands of the Greek Emperor, and retiring to Constantinople ; 
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but this hopeless design vanished with the momentary dejection which had 
suggested it. She resolved to hold fast the power she had wielded so 
far in her son’s behalf, and boldly assumed the style and title of Queen of 
the Goths. Casting warily around in her examination of what elements 
would be in favor, or in opposition to her plans, she found only one serious 
obstacle in the way, for among the nation in general those who loved her 

did not oppose her, ‘ind those “who loved her not, feared her too much to 
show much opposition. 

There was one man, Theodatus, the son of a sister of Theodoric, and 
consequently her cousin, whom Amalasunta found it hard to explain. He 
led then a retired life in Tuscany, but she was far too wary to trust him. 
He, like Boethius, and others at the court of Theodoric, had studied con- 
siderable literature and some philosophy. He was . patron of learning, 
and could read and write—qualifications which then by themselves alone 
made a man a good deal of a scholar. He was cautious and prudent, but 
was also believed to be a miser and a coward. On one occasion he had 
practised audacious extortions in Tuscany, and after warning him sufh- 
ciently, Amalasunta, with her usual thoroughness of manner, had him 
summoned to Ravenna, tried before a court, and compelled to make over 
to the rightful owners, with far less ceremony than dispatch, the ill-gotten 
treasures wherewith he had filled his coffers. This was the kind of man 
it now became necessary for her to make sure of. The manner in which 
she set about solving the problem was characteristic. She might have 
tried to buy or bribe him, but she had offended him, and this would not 
be easy. She might have had him removed by secret violence, or open 
aggression; but this would have created suspicion, perhaps enm ity in the 
whole kingdom against her. Amalasunta, moreover, though daring, was 
conscientious. To intimidate him she hardly could, for with all his know- 
ledge of her ambition, courage, and energy, he was now supposed to be 
plotting against her. Judging him to be a man of naturally mild disposi- 
tion, whom disappointment only had soured, she resolved to gain him 
over by an act of unprecedented generosity. She made him an offer of 
partnership in her power, of the title of King of the Goths, and the hand 
of their (Jueen / By his acceptance of this splendid offer, she hop “l that 
she would identify with her own the only interest that seemed at all likely 
to oppose it, while at the same time she felt confident that in simple faet 
all real power would remain in her own hands. Her reliance aie her 
diplomatic tact, did not prevent her from binding Theodatus under a so- 
lemn oath to abide by the conditions upon which alone she wished him to 
assume the rank and style of sovereign, Never was man more falsely 
judged, or woman more ss idly deceived. The queen ought to have known 
that a nature so quiet as that of Theodatus in a bad man, could not but 
serve as a smooth surface to conceal the foulness of envy, malice, and 
hatred, where such passions had been once excite -d, and nursed throu, oh 
long years of neglect. Amalasunta feared and mistrusted Theodatus, but 
she was noble and generous—Theodatus hated Amalasunta, and he was 
neit her. As soon as he came into powe r, the pe rfidious wrete ‘+h uns ‘rupu- 
lously broke every promise he had made, and remembered nothing in his 
benefactress but her former severe justice against his person. 

With the blind fur y of a vicious nature, long dormant, but su Idenly 
roused to action by the stings of vengeance, hatred and jealousy, he re- 
solved and accomplishe ‘d the downfall of the queen, with a brut lity of 
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violence which even she was unable to parry. Attacking first her out- 
ward defences, in a short period he caused all who were influential and her 
friends to be murdered. He had succeeded already in alienating the af- 
fections of the people ; and to complete her misery and disappointment, 
he had her removed by sudden force from the brilliant theatre of her ex- 
ploits to the little island of the Lake of Bolsena, which now bears her 
name, 

Here was confined in bitter solitude the lion-like daughter of Theodorie, 
the first King of the Goths. Her complaints against the treache ry of one 
whom she h: id raised from dishonorable obscurity to a royal throne, were 
answered only by the rippling of the waves of the lake against the rocky 
barriers of her prison. A terrible catastrophe still remained to consum- 
mate the misery of the unfortunate queen, and the celebrity of the island 
of blood which was to become her tomb. Theodatus had recourse to the 
groundless accusation of unfaithfulness, to blast her reputation among the 
Goths ; and that her death might be as cruel as ignominious, he empowered 
those among the barbarian nobility who nurtured the oldest and most 
bitter fee slings of revenge against her, to proceed to the island as the min- 
isters of his wary and wate hful justice. They fully understood the nature 
of their mission, and glutted their own vengeance, while they calmed the 
apprehe nsions of the tyrant by the horrid me thod of strangling the wretch- 
ed princess in a bath. 

The cruelty of Theodatus did not remain unpunished. The Emperor 
Justinian, either for the sake of a pretext to move against the Goths, or 
out of respect for the memory of the murdered Amalasunta, ordered the 
imperial army to march against Theodatus, under the far-famed command- 
er Belisarius. The cow: wrdly monarch, being unfit to defend the kingdom 
against so great a general, and the Goths see ing the danger resulting from 
his dastardly irresolution, put him to death, and elected another chief in 


his stead. 





SONNET. 


Comer, blessed May! and with thy smiles complete 
The bliss and beauty of all earthly things ; 

How spring the flowers for thee—what joyful wings 

Make glad the forest shade, thy welcome sweet! 

What though I join them not—what though my feet 
Thread not thy green nooks where the shy thrush sings ? 
Yet as the fettered c: iptive oft-times flings 

A languid eye from out his loathed retre at 

On the fair earth and sweet face of the sky, 

So I on thee, and feel thy blessed sway 

Full o’er my heart. Oh! never may my eye 
Gaze undelighted, while thy daisies gay 

Sheet every pasture, while thy fresh gales sigh 

To dewy roses and white thorns. Come, blessed May 
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CHARLES STEWART, U.S. Nary. 


Tue events of what has been popularly known as “The late War,” 
were productive of moral results, of far greater importance than those 
which have flowed from any other occurrences in the present century, and the 
time and money which the war cost were cheaply expended, in placi ing the 
country in a position before the world, for which, under other circumstan- 
ces, she might in vain have struggled through a century. “The mere glory 
of our naval victories, great as it is, w a by no means the most substantial 
acquisition by the country in those three br illiant years. Our arms had hum- 
bled the Mediterranean pirates, and our commerce was safe in that quarter ; 
but, although the nations of Europe were une qual to a contest with the English 
on the ocean, the respect they entertained for American prowess was small 
indeed, and the avidity with ‘which they preyed upon our commerce, be- 
fore and during the war, was equalled only by the alacrity with which they 
made restitution, when, not only Engle ind, but the world, had been set 
right upon the point of ocean Supremacy ; and years of peace and unmo- 
lested commerce have been enjoyed, inste ‘ad of the constant vexation, loss 
and indignities, that were wantonly inflicted, when we were supposed in- 
capable of defence. The triumphs of the British navy for above a cen- 
tury had been so uninterrupted, and the moral influence they had acquired 
in consequence had become so prodigious, that it was generally believed, 
at home and abroad, that they were invincible, and that no other nation 
had any chance of success in combating them upon the ocean. 

A remarkable instance of this presented itself in the resolution of the 
United States government, on the breaking out of the war, to lay up all 
government vessels in ordinary, to prevent their being taken by the ene- 
my. ‘This extraordinary re solution was changed only by the energetic re- 
monstrances of C aptains Stewart and Bainbridge, whose re presentations to 
Mr. Madison induced him to annul the order, ‘which had alre ady been is- 
sued to Com. Rodgers, and to permit the v reuuele to go to sea; and this 
was assented to by two of the cabinet only, on the ground that the vessels 
would be lost at once, and would be of no further trouble. 

Under these circumstances, no words can express the excitement caused 
throughout Europe, when, in the first few months of the war, the unpar- 
alleled news reached England of the successive capture of three crack 
frigates, in three distinct combats, with the despised “shingle-palaces” of 
America. The fact that English frigates, manned and officered by the 
elite of the British navy, struck to vessels of the same class and foree, 
and that not in one combat, but in three distinct fights, fell like a bomb 
amid British Councils. England was stunned as by an earthquake; and 
the startled nations of Europe discovered the “small black cloud, * deg. 
tined to involve forever British maritime power. When the English 
recovered from their astonishment, they babbled franticly of “ unequal 
force,” “larger ships,” “heavier met tal,” and “ English deserters.” But 
neither of these excuses had ever been needed in the previous hundred 
years; and the continued victories of the American navy, through the 
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succeeding two years, convicted John Bull of his vain boasting, and 
developed a fact, which has since, in the operation of thirty-five years of 
peace, been fully confirmed and admitted, in and out of Parliament. It 
is this, viz. : that American officers and seamen are more skillful, prompt 
and active, than the English, and are, therefore, more than their match 
when there is an equal numerical foree. These qualities, so characteristic 
of the American sailor, were peculiarly marked in the gallant officer 
whose career we sketch. 

Cuartes Srewarr was born in Philadelphia, on the 22d of July, 1776. 
Both his parents were natives of Ireland. His father came to America at 
an early age, and followed the business of a mariner in the merchant ser- 
vice. Charles was the youngest of eight children, and before he was quite 
two years old, had the mislortune to ‘lose his father, His mother, left in 
5 midst of the revolution with four children to provide for, had but lim- 

ted means; but, being a woman of great energy and perseverance, she 
ead asad the arduous task with the care and affection of a devoted pa- 
rent. At the age of 13, Charles, having a strong propensity for a seafaring 
life, commenced that profe ssion in the mere hant-service, in which he gradu- 
ally rose, through the several grades, from a cabin-boy to the commander 
of a merchant vessel, and was often entrusted with the sale and purchase 
of whole cargoes. In the early part of 1798, when there was a strong 
probability of a war with France, he was induced to offer his services to 
his country. They were accepti dd; and on the 13th of March, 1798, he 
was commissioned a lieutenant in the navy of the United States, and ap- 
pointed to the United States, 44, under ‘the command of Commodore 
darry. In this ship he remainc ‘a until 1800. In the early part of this year 
Mr. Stewart, finding that persons were appointed to the command of small 
vessels in the service immediate ly upon entering the navy, and over the 
heads of older officers, called upon the Secretary of the Navy with his 
commission, and stated to him that he was anxious to be in the line of 
promotion, and of glory : and that if others, who had subsequently enter- 


ed the navy, were appointed to commands, while he remained in the posi- 
tion of first lieutenant on board a frigate, he must request the acce ‘sige 
of his commission by the department. The secretary replied, that he had 
supposed that his position as Ist lieutenant on board a fine frigate, to be 
much more agreeable, than would be the command of a small vessel ; that 
his services were appreciated by the department, but that this was the rea- 
son of his not having been promoted. The odd nautical proverb, “never 
spoil a good first officer by promotion,” seems to have been applied in this 
case, He also promised him the first vacant command. He was, in conse- 
quence, promoted soon after to the command of the U. 8. schooner Experi- 
ment, of 18 guns, to cruise on the West India station. On the Ist of 
Sept., of the same year, he fell in with the French schooner Deux Amis, 
of eight guns, which the Experiment engaged, and captured without any 
loss, after an action of ten minutes. While on this cruise occurred the fol- 
lowing patriotic act, which will ever be remembered by his country : “ Be- 
ing short of water, he proceeded to St. Rupert’s Bay, in St. Doming: and 
while there, H. B. M. ship Alert, Capt. Nash, accompanied by his majes- 
ty’s ship Siam, Capt. Matson, arrived and anchored; soon after, Lieut. 
Stewart received a ee ‘tter from a citizen of the United St: ates, named Amos 
Seeley, stating that he had been impressed on board the Br itish ship Siam, 


and claiming an interference forhis release. Although Lieut. Stewart’s pow- 
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er was inadequate to enforce his demand for the release of Seeley, the two 
ships mounting 20 guns each, his patriotic heart could not withstand the 
appeal of his countryman, and, prompted by that chivalry and patriotism, 
which were destined to blaze out in after life so gloriously, he resolved on 
opening a correspondence with the British captain for the release of Seeley. 
A polite note was addressed by Lieut. 8. to the senior officer, conveying the 
request that Amos Seeley might be transferred from his majesty’s ship Siam 
to the schooner under his command, that he might be restored to his fam- 
ily and hishome. ‘The British captain demurred, but in answer requested 
a personal interview, wherein he remarked to Lieut. Stewart, that the war 
in which his Majesty was engaged was arducus ; that the difficulty of ob 
taining men for his numerous fleets and ships of war was great ; and that 
he should encounter the great hazard of being censured by his govern- 
ment, should he lessen his force by yielding up his men. Lieut. 8S. re 
plied in substance, that the British officers had too long trampled on the 
rights and liberties of his countrymen; and that it was high time they 
had learned to respect the rights and persons of an independent nation; 
that whatever power his Majesty claimed over his own subjects, he had 
no right to exercise it over a people who had forced him to acknowledge 
their independence; that to resume this power was to belie his own 
solemn act, and practise a deception on the world. It was stated in an- 
swer, that Seeley was impressed in England, as an Englishman; to which 
Lieut. Stewart replied, “‘Then prove him so, and I have done; but if you 
annot, | am prepared to prove him a citizen of the United States.” 
Seeley was at once transferred to the schooner. Shortly after, while cruis- 
ing under the lee of the island of Bermuda, the Experiment discovered 
two vessels, one a brig of war, the other a three-masted schooner, both 
standing for her, under a press of sail, and displaying English colors, 

The Experiment hove to, and the British signal of the day was made, 
which not being answered by the strange vessels by the time they were 
within gun-shot, that signal was hauled down, and the Experiment stood 
away with all sail set. A chase was now commenced, which lasted two 
hours, when, finding that they were out-sailed by the Experiment, they relin- 
quished the pursuit, and bore away, under easy sail, firing a gun to wind- 
ward, and hoisting French colors. Lieut. Stewart now maneuvred his 
schvoner so as to bring her in the enemy’s wake, to windward, when a chase 
was made on his part. At eight o’clock at night the Experiment closed 
with the three-masted schooner, which was the sternmost of the hostile 
vessels; and having taken a position on her larboard quarter, opened a 
fire upon her from the great guns and small arms, which, in about five 
minutes, compelled her to strike. She was immediately taken possession 
of, and proved to be the French schooner of war La Diane, of 14 guns 
and 65 men, commanded by Lieut. Parradeau. The detention, occasioned 
by removing the prisoners, enabled the brig of war to escape. She 
mounted, as was afterwards learned, 18 guns, and had a crew of 120 men. 
The Experiment proceeded to St. Christopher’s with her prize. Soon 
afterwards she put to sea, and on the 16th of Noy. fell in with an armed 
schooner in the night, chased, attacked, and conquered her. This vessel 
proved to be the Louisa Bridger, of Bermuda, carrying 8 nine pounders, 
and a stout crew of Bermudians, principally negroes. She was much cut 
up, and in a sinking condition. The Experiment having given every re 
quisite aid to her British opponent, whom she had mistaken for an enemy, 
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dismissed him, and returned to her station to windward of Mariegalante 
and Guadaloupe, for the purpose of intercepting the French privateers 
and their prizes. On the 14th of Dec. she fell in with the privateer 
Flambeau, of 16 guns and 90 men, with a prize brig, steering for Marie- 
galante. The breeze being light, and the enemy to ‘Windws wd, it was late 
in the afternoon before there was any prospect of closing with him, Not- 
withstanding all the exertions of the Experiment, the Flambeau escaped 
in shore, but her prize was re-taken. ‘This vessel proved to be the Zebra, 
of and from Baltimore, laden with flour. During this important cruise the 
Experiment re-~ aptured several American vessels ; sometimes as many as 
two or three in a day, and thus rescued American property to an im- 
mense amount, 

Accounts now arrived of peace having been made with the French Re- 

ublic: the Experiment was thereupon sent from Martinique to the isl ind 
of St. Thomas, and from thence to Curacoa, to look for the U.S. brig 
Pickering and frigate Insurgent ; but nothing could be heard of those ves- 
sels at that place; they had both foundered in the equinoctial gale, with a 
store-ship under their care, and all hands perished. On leaving Curacoa, 
the Experiment proceeded to Norfolk, Va., to be put out of commission. 

On her passage thither, she discovered a vessel in distress, near the 
island of Laona, at the east end of Hispaniola; and had the good fortune 
to rescue from the jaws of death about sixty persons who were on board 
of her. They consisted chiefly of families of the most respectable inhabit- 
ants of St. Domingo, flying from the siege of that city by the blacks, The 
persons thus saved from destruction had remained two days, without any 
nourishment, on a small part of the quarter-deck of their vessel, which had 
struck upon a rock that went through her bottom, and fixed her to the 
reef; the greatest part of her being under water. They were placed 
safety on board the Experiment, “with their plate and other valuables, 
which the sailors had recovered by diving into the hold of the wreck, not- 
withstanding the roughness of the sea. They were soon restored in safety 
to their friends in St. Domingo. 

They, and the inhabitants of that city in general, expressed to the officers 
and crew of the Experiment their most grateful th: inks, showed them every 
possible civility and attention, and furnished them with fruit, and all kinds 
of stock which the island afforded, in such great profusion, that much of the 
supply was obliged to be returned. 

Soon after Lieut. Stewart’s return to the United State s, he was appointed 
to the command of, and to superintet nd the equipme nt of the brig Siren, 
for the Mediterrane: mi service; so much activity was employed in fitting 
her out, that she was completely coppered in ten hours. After convoying 
some merchant vessels, and conveying the naval consular prese nts to Al- 
giers, he proceeded to Syracuse, in Sicily, the port appointed for the general 
rendezvous of the squi adron. There they heard of the capture of the frigate 
Philadelphia by the Tripolitans, and Lieut. Stewart hastened with the brig 
Siren, to aid the gallant Decatur in his victorious efforts against these 
savages—the particulars of which are given in the memoirs of those to 
whom they belong; a victory which caused the Pope to exclaim, “ The 
Americans have done more for Christendom in one battle, than all Europe 
in a century.” On the 17th of May, 1804, Lieut. Stewart was promoted 
to the rank of master and commander ; and on the 22d of April, 1806, he 
was promoted to the rank of captain in the navy. The years 1806-7, he 
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was employed in superintending the construction of gun-boats at New- 
York, and was afterwards engaged in prosecuting mercantile enterprises 
to the East Indies, the Mediterranean and Adriatic. In 1812, in the pros- 
pect of a war with Great Britain, he was appointed to the command of the 
frigate Constellation ; but as that ship required so much repairs, there was 
little hope of getting her to sea before the beginning of 1813. Captain 
Stewart, on the declaration of war, proceeded to Washington, as he had 
already stated, and having, by his energetic representations, induced the 
government to employ the navy, he projected an expedition for the 
Argus and Hornet. The President and Secretary of the Navy approved 
of it, and applied to Capt. Stewart to undertake its direction. On his re- 
turn to New-York, he found that those vessels had sailed in the squad- 
ron under the command of Commodore Rogers; the project, of course, 
was abandoned. He therefore resumed the command of the Constel- 
lation, and on the 4th of February, 1813, was anchored in Hampton 
toads. Having learned that the enemy were off the Chesapeake in great 
force, and presuming that they would soon be informed of her situation, 
Capt. S. sent to Hampton at midnight for a Norfolk pilot, in order to be 
prepared for a retreat, if it should become necessary. At seven o’clock 
the next morning the enemy appeared, with two ships of the line, three 
frigates, a brig and a schooner. No time was now to be lost. Captain 
Stewart got up his anchor, and there being no wind, and the ebb tide ma- 
king, commenced kedging his ship towards Norfolk. He succeeded in get- 
ting her partly over the flats at Sewell’s Point, when the tide had fallen so 
much that she took the ground. By this time the enemy were within 
three miles, when they were obliged to anchor. Capt. Stewart, appre- 
hensive that they would kedge up one of their line-of-battle ships, pressed 
all the craft he could lay hold of, unloaded: his frigate of everything that 
could be removed, and made preparations for burning her in the last ex- 
tremity. He sent to Norfolk for the gun-boats to assist him, but such was 
their condition, that none of them could be sent to him. As the enemy 
lay quiet for the want of wind, until the flood tide made, Capt. Stewart 
continued lightening the ship. At the first quarter she floated. He then 
sent off the boats with a pilot, to station them on the different shoals, with 
lights, and with these precautions he was enabled to get the ship up to Nor- 
folk in the night, through a different channel. Her safe retreat diffused 
universal joy among the inhabitants of that city, to whose protection she 
afterwards greatly contributed. A division of gun-boats was put in condi- 
tion for service, and manned from her crew. By this means the communi- 
cation between James River and Hampton was kept open, and every fa 
cility afforded to the transportation of the troops to their different stations. 
Capt. Stewart, seeing that there was hardly a possibility of getting the 
Constellation to sea, applied for and obtained, in June, 1813, the command 
of the frigate Constitution, then vacant by the appointment of Com. Bain- 
bridge to the superintendence of the navy yard at Boston. On the 30th 
of December, in the same year, the Constitution proceeded to sea from 
Boston harbor, although it was then blockaded by seven ships of war. 
During this cruise, she captured the British schooner-of-war Picton, of 16 
guns, together with a letter-of-marque ship under her convoy; the brig 
Catharine and schooner Phcenix ; and chased a British frigate, supposed to 
be La Pique, in the Mona Passage. On the 4th of April, 1814, she re- 
turned to Boston Bay, and was chased into Marblehead by two of the 
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enemy’s heavy frigates, La Nymphe and Junon. In December, 1814, she 
proceeded on her second cruise, under the command of Capt. Stewart, ‘and 
on the 24th of the same month she captured and destroyed the brig Lord 
Nelson. She cruised off Cape Finisterre, the Rock of Lisbon and the Ma- 
deiras, without meeting with any thing except a merchant ship from the 
river Platte; but on the 20th of February, 1815, at two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, two ships were discovered to leeward. Chase was given imme- 
diately to one of those vessels, which was several miles to windward of 
the other, for the purpose of cutting her off from her consort, but without 
effect, for at sunset they formed a junction, and prepared to receive the 
Constitution. She soon got alongside of them, and commenced the action, 
which was kept up with considerable vivacity on the part of the enemy, for 
about forty minutes, when the headmost ship bore away, and the sternmost 
struck her flag. The latter, which proved to be H. B. M. ship Cyane, ra- 
ted at 20, and mounting 34 guns, was taken possession of, and her consort 
pursued without delay. She, too, the Levant, of 21 guns, was compelled 
to surrender, after exch: unging broadsides. In these actions the Constitu- 
tion had three men killed and thirteen wounded, The British ships had in 
all, thirty-five killed and forty-two wounded. 

Lieut. Hoffman, in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, states, that 
“The Cyane is a Sipe. built ship, mounting thirty-four carriage guns, 
viz.: twenty-two 32 Ib. carronades on the main deck ; eight 18 Ib. car- 
ronades on the quarter deck ; two 18 lb. carronades and two long 9’s on 
the forecastle ; and, from the best information I could obtain, carrying a 
complement of 175 men, commanded by ereae Faleon, Esq. The Le- 
vant, mounting twenty-one guns, viz.: eighteen 32 lb. carronades, two 
long 9’s, and a shifting twelve-pounder on the ‘ones allant forecastle ; with a 
complement of 156 men, commanded by the Hon. George Douglass. 
Both ships suffered severely in their spars, rigging and sails, The Consti- 
tution received but trifling injury, having only four men killed, and ten 
wounded. 

Ballard’s Report says:—“The Cyane had 7 killed and 17 wounded; 
the Levant 9 killed and 17 wounded—together, 16 killed, 34 wounded. 

Capt. Stewart’s Report says :—Levant: eighteen 32-pounders, carron- 
ades; one 12-pounder do.; two 9-pounders, "Tong guns. Total, 21 guns; 
156 officers, seamen and marines. Prisoners, 133 officers, seamen and 
marines. Killed, 23; wounded, 16. Total killed and wounded, 39 

“Cyane: twenty-two 32-pounders, carronades ; ten 18-pounders, do. ; 
two 12-pounders, long guns. Total, 34 guns, (besides two brass swivels,) 
180 officers, seamen and marines. Prisoners, 168 officers, seamen and 
marines. Killed, 27; wounded, 26. Total killed and wounded, 38.” 

The Constitution carried 52 guns. 

The Cyane and Levant could discharge from all their cannons 1,514 lbs. 
of shot ; the Constitution, 1,424. Difference, 90 Ibs. 

This action, perhaps, more than any other during the war, made mani- 
fest the superior nautical skill of American officers and men. There was 
the almost unprecedented spectacle of a single vessel engaging two ene- 
mies, and manceuvring with such skill, as not only to prevent being 
raked herself, but to succeed in raking both her opponents. The maste rly 
manner in w hich the action comme need, the Constitution forming the basis 
of an equilateral triangle, of which her ‘two enemies formed the two oppo- 
site sides, and the promptitude and exceeding skill with which, after twenty 
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minutes’ cannonading, the Constitution delivered her broadside at the Le- 
vant, backed swiftly astern, raked the Cyane, immediately filled, shot 
ahead, compelling the Levant to wear under a raking broadside ; and then 
turning short on her own heel, forcing the Cyane to strike her colors under 
a raking broadside, excited the admiration of nautical men throughout the 
world. It was this skill, intelligence, and activity which, more than the 
mere victory, convinced the world that John Bull had found his master. 

In this action, a grape-shot shattered the splendid hilt of Captain Stew- 
art’s sword, without injuring the wearer. ‘The ship’s armorer made an 
iron hilt, which was quite as useful, if less ornamental; and the weapon, 
with its Toledo blade and splendid scabbard, surmounted by a rough iron 
handle, remains a memento of danger and of glory. 

Capt. Stewart proceeded with these prizes to the island of St. Jago, 
one of the Cape de Verd islands, with a view to divest his ship of the 
numerous prisoners, consisting of officers, seamen and marines, of both 
ships of the enemy, amounting to nearly 400. While making arrange- 
ments for dispatching them at Port Praya for Barbadoes, the British 
squadron, consisting of the ships-of-war the Acasta, of 50 guns, the 
Newcastle, of 64 guns, and the Leander, of 64 guns, under the com- 
mand of Sir George Collier, reached his position, under the cover of a 
thick fog. Notwithstanding their near approach, Capt. Stewart deter- 
mined to retreat, and immediately the Constitution and her prizes cut 
their cables, and crowded sail to escape. He was fortunate in being able, 
by his skillful management and manceuvres, to save from their grasp his 
favorite frigate Constitution, and the Cyane. ‘The Levant was captured by 
the squadron, and sent to Barbadoes. 

The prompt and decided manner in which Capt. Stewart extricated himself 
from Port Praya, indicated not only his own self-reliant sagacity, but also 
his judgment in properly appreciating the uniform English contempt for 
the rights of neutral nations, not strong enough to resent insult. In ten 
minutes after Lieutenant Shubrick reported the appearance of the enemy, 
the Constitution was standing out of the roads under her three topsails— 
the prizes following. Nothing could exceed the cool and officer-like man- 
ner in which sail was made, and the ship cast. An instant lost in that fussy 
bluster, which was a part of English seamanship, would have endangered 
the vessel. The lessons thus taught in that war have gone far to improve 
the English navy in effective seamanship, but they lack the fiery energy 
of the teachers. 

After this escape, Capt. Stewart proceeded with the Constitution to 
Maranham, in the Brazils, and landed the prisoners—refreshed his crews— 
refitted his vessel, and returned to Boston :— 


“The Constitution, when entering Boston harbor, fired a salute, which was 
immediately returned from Fort Independence. On anchoring, this glorious 
vessel was welcomed to her native place by federal salutes from the Washing- 
ton Artillery and a company of citizens. Capt. S. then left the ship in his 
barge, accompanied by several officers, and was received at Long Wharf by 
his assembled fellow citizens, with repeated huzzas and other hearty demon- 
strations of gratitude and respect. The officers of the Boston Brigade being 
that day on duty, proceeded in a body to the place of landing, and, through 
their Commander, Gen. Welles, paid their respects and congratulations to their 
gallant and meritorious countryman. An escort, composed of the Boston Fusi- 
leers and Winslow Blues, under Capt. Fairland, conducted Capt. Stewart 
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and the other officers of the ship to the Exchange Coffee House, amidst the 
repeated cheers of the citizens of both sexes, who filled the streets, wharves, 
and vessels, and occupied the houses. The procession was closed by a large 
number of citizens. A repast was provided at the Coffee House, where Capt. 
Stewart received the congratulations of a great number of citizens and stran- 
gers, during which a fuil band of music played national airs and marches; and 
the ships, wharv es, and State-street, were beautifully decorated with the colors 


of all nations.” 


On his way through New-York, the Common Council honored Capt. 
Stewart with the freedom of the city in a gold box, and extended towards 
him and his officers the courteous h« sspitalities of that great city, by a pub- 
lic dinner. The Legislature of Pennsylvania voted him their thanks, and 
directed a gold- hilted sword to be presented to him. 

On the meeting of Congress, the assembled representatives of the na- 
tion passed a vote of thanks to Capt. Stewart, his officers and crew, and 
resolved that a suitable gold medal, commemorative of that brilliant event, 
—the capture of the two British ships of war, Cyane and Levant, by the 
Constitution, should be presented to Capt. Stewart, in testimony of the 
sense they entertained of his gallantry, and that of his officers, seamen 
and marines under his command on that occasion. The war with Great 
Britain having terminated, the Constitution was put out of commission, 
and laid up in ordinary. 

In 1816, Capt. 8. took command of the Franklin ship of the line, of 74 
guns; and in 1817 she was fitted out at Philadelphia as a flag ship, and 
directed to sail for England, to convey the Hon. Richard Rush as Minister 
to the Court of Great Britain ; after which the Franklin proceeded to the 
Mediterranean, and Capt. S. took command of the forces of the United 
States in that sea. The crowned heads of Italy and Austria, attracted by 
the fame of the conquerors of England, failed not to visit the Franklin ; 
and by so doing, confirmed their respect for the growing power of 
our country. Since our country has been at peace, he has been al- 
ternately employed either in command of squadrons abroad, or in superin- 
tending the navy at home. 

In every position he has evinced talents of'a high order. As an adminis- 
trative officer in the navy department, he has had few equals. His coun- 
sels and advice have uniformly been required by the heads of departments 
on all important questions in relation to the navy, its well being, improve- 
ment and government, and in every case his prompt and sagacious opin- 
ions have been justified by results. Capt. Stewart is one of that galaxy of 
heroes to whose memory the American heart clings with fondness and 
pride. They are types of the nation: commencing on the lowest rounds of 
the service, the *y not only climbed swiftly and surely to its highest grade, 
but they improved the service itself in their progress, as an instrument of 
their country’s defence, and also raised the character of naval warfare gen- 
erally. The terrible energy and active skiil which Napoleon infused into 
land battles, they applied to naval combats. The intuitive genius, the cool 
determination, thes rapid perception, the prompt action and utterly fearless 
execution, shone out in resplendent contrast to the dogged courage ‘and blun- 
dering pride of John Bull. These qualities ensured victory, and will 
always ensure it, not only in battle and naval tactics, but in the stretegy of 
commerce, where superior address drives the E nglish from the ocean in 
time of peace, by doing the work better, as surely as better fighting does it 
in time of war. The whale fishery, that noblest employ ment on the ocean 
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affords an instance where, other terms being equal, American skill and cour- 
age have formed a monopoly of the business : ; and the nations of Europe, 
including England, after vainly striving for centuries “ to encourage the 
fisheries,” abandoned the scheme, and admitted American oil free of duty. 
Not the least of the compliments paid to the countrymen of Stewart, is the 
application of the lady of an English Admiral to the United States gov- 
ernment, to rescue her husband from the perils of arctic navigation. This 
is a tribute to that nautical skill first made apparent in the person of such 
men as Stewart, and which has come to be recognized as the true cause of 
our naval triumphs. 


THE CHALLENGE. 


Tue knight errant of our cotemporary, the Whig Review, has proposed 
to us a species of duello for which we have not stomach. He has pub- 
lished our review of Mr. Carey’s philosophy and statistics entire, and ap- 
pended thereunto some twenty-four pages of comment, which he asks us to 
publish in return. Well, we have no doubt he consulted his readers’ good 
taste and appreciation, in making so choice a selection, and we are quite 
sure that, in declining to introduce him to our readers, we not alone consult 
their taste, but their fe ‘elings and good sense. And to that course we are 
otherwise impelled by certain we ‘ighty considerations, of which one is con- 
clusive, namely, that, s save a few trivial matte rs, to which we shall very 
briefly refer, the commentary does not contain one original fact, figure, 
idea or argument, that any sane man would think it worth while to ex- 
pose—answer is out of the question, because it would imply the existence 
of something to be replied to, or refuted. 

Before referring to the little matters that require explanation, for our 
good brother’s ease of mind, we may as well quietly displace one or two 
huge windmills, which he has blown himself, rather too much for these 
times in doing battle with. 

The first is a morbid delusion, that what we wrote was an authoritative 
exposition of the sentiments or public convictions of the free trade league, 
of the very existence of which we are at the present writing most bliss- 
fully ignorant. The writer hereby declares, that he did not as much as 
know any one that was, is, was to be, or is to be, a member of said league, 
and his object was ne “ither more nor less, nor any other, than to expose 
what he considered, and yet considers—Heaven help his impervious cra- 
nium !—the folly, fallacies and frauds of Mr. Carey’s book. 

The second consists of a diseased impression concerning British “ Free 
Trade,” or “ system,” or “ policy,” which haunts our brother like a night- 
mare. We only dealt with Mr. Carey’s system. With the policy or 
object of Engl: ind we had nothing to do, and we said so. The “ British sys- 
tem,” so far as it has any the most remote reference to a subject we 
discuss, proves this, and ‘nothing but this, namely, that Mr. Carey’s philoso- 
phy was unsound and untenable. That system, the system actually pur- 
sued in England, and from which it is now attempting ‘to retrograde, fam- 
ished and al: armed, was a protective system, purely and enormously 
protective. Instead of abetting or upholding, the tenor of our remarks was 
to expose and condemn it, as far as it came within the scope of our inquiry. 

ow, we trust, we have been plain and explicit enough, even for our 
cotemporary, 
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He is greatly scandalized at our levity in discussing questions of such 
moment. Well, we are not afflicted with the blue devils, nor overmuch 
atrabilious of temperament, and we do not choose to resist a laugh when 
we see a prim, finical little gentleman going out of his depth, or making 
a splutter ina tub. Moreover, we have respectable warranty for a jest. 
Our brother no doubt remembers a sentiment of a hard specimen of the 
genus poeticum, who was hammered out of or into a taxman, (we forget 
which,) in the grand old days of Rome. La voila. 

“e quanquam, ridentem, dicere verum 
Quid vetat ?” 


; and independent of pallonceny, there are some sayings and 
doings so infinitely ludicrot is, as to make Mundungus or Smelfungus relax 
into a smile, 

In connection with this view of the matter, we are charged not alone 
with irreverence in laughing at Mr. Carey and his dusty manure, but with 
actually misrepresenting him ; a matter attributabl le only to our ignorance 
or malice, for Mr. Carey used the word “refuse,” which we, instigated by 
——,, translated into “stalks,” and thereupon he discourseth thunders. 

But he fails to enlighten us as to what is the refuse of an acre of potatoes, 
except the stalks; and, by Apollo, if he discover it, his fame will transcend 
that of ( olum bus ; and ‘the olde st of old sayings must go by default, for there 
will be one new thing under the sun. We will volunteer a hint, too, to facili- 
tate his search. Some few years ago, a royal commission issue d through 
the back door of Buckingham Palace e, conferring on a titled chemist 
and two aids a sub-divine right to assume their best microscopes, and pry 
the potato through and through, with a view of discovering the laws of its 
progression, health and decay, that the same may be duly regulated by act 
of Parliament. We are not aware ~ these learned persons have yet 
reported. Possibly they are waiting for the world’s fair, at which may 
be exhibited a potato hi nomenon, justifying the grand theory of Mr. 
Carey and the reviewer. But, as the matter stands now, either we did 
10t misrepresent, or we never have had any acquaintance with that pla- 


. 


So say we; 


guiest of esculents. 
ry ° . ° . . ‘ 9 
Che reviewer accuses us of not knowing the meaning of the word “ rent, 
and gives the following as his own : 


“The interest upon the value of property constitutes its rent, as is known by 
every school-boy. The man whose farm is worth $20,000, knows well that 
his rent is $1,200, [by the year, we presume, ] and that to that extent the return 
obtained is interest on his capital, the surplus alone being the reward of labor. 
As land increases in value, rent increases in amount, but diminishes in pro- 
portion of the commodities obtained from it, because labor increases still more 
rapidly, and the laborer receives a larger proportion, and rapidly increasing 
quantity. When land prepared for cultivation is scarce, lesser rent is paid, but 
the proportion of the land sown is large, as in [reland. Where such land 
abounds, much rent is paid, but the proportion of the land sown is small.” 


All this, the reviewer says, is obvious, and he wonders how we could 
be ignorant thereof. We can only answer, that we were ignorant, and, 
unhappily, remain so. We thought we had read Blackstone on the sub- 
ject, and that he was very precise and very intelligible in his chapter on 

rent; and moreover, we have paid rent and received it, and if it so hap- 
pened that the reviewer did the same thing, he could make a nearer ap- 
proach to being intelligible. Every school- -boy, he says, knows the thing 
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to be as he states. Perhaps so. But most assuredly no one else does, 
For us, we are not so juvenile as even to comprehend a word of it. To 
write it might be puerile enough, but to read through twenty-four pages of 
such matter, would require a patience of steel; and to reconcile it to fact, 
to common sense, to experience, or history, or itself, is a labor that would 
require Hercules to descend from Olympus, and if he succeeded, it would 
be an achievement overtopping the twelve that make up his divinity. 

The second misrepresentation charged against us, consists of using 
“centralization” for “concentration.” The word is a misprint, which any 
one may see from the context, and the argument is just the same as if the 
proper one were used. But the reviewer makes it the frame of a dilem- 
ma, with two most formidable horns, on either of which we are to con- 
ceive ourselves gibbeted. May we be permitted to warn our friend 
against practising with these desperate weapons. They are passé, and 
like worn-out knives, are sharp on either side, and just as likely to cut 
your finger as the hot cake on your plate; ashe may see, if he will en- 
deavor to master the true meaning of the following, to be found some- 
where in Sterne’s Sentimental Journey : 


‘* So my Uncle Toby had nothing to do but to fall in love with the Widow 


Watling, or Jet it alone, 
‘But, my Uncle Toby, on consideration, did neither one nor the other.” 


And so we are done. 


DEMOCRATIC STATE SENATORS. 


We append the address of the Democratic Senators, who resigned 
their seats rather than countenance a flagrant and repeated violation of the 
State Constitution ; the election of United States Senator, the Bank Note 
Redemption Law, the Bank Department Law, and the Canal Bill, are all of 
this nature. All should read the address. The 20th of May is appoint- 
ed for new elections, and the democracy should bear in mind that those 
who sympathise with the Sewardites in their abolitionism, cannot be hon- 
est in their opposition to the monstrous iniquity of this canal bill, which 
is intended as a means of consolidating that abolitionism into a permanent , 
party. It is only a means to an end. Adherence to the Fugitive Slave 
Law should be the test of honesty in opposition to the canal bill. The 
democracy have been so often betrayed to Sewardism, that they should 
have learned wisdom from defeat. The whole patronage and moneyed 
power of the state will be combined with free soil treachery to defeat the 
re-election of two or three of these senators, enough to ensure the passage 
of the bill. If the democracy does not rouse itself as one man in oppo- 
sition to the abolition moneyed power now, New-York becomes hopelessly 
abandoned to Seward freesoilism. 


“ Fettow-Citizexs,—The undersigned democratic members of the Legislature, 
during its recent session, now about to return to our homes, feel it our duty to give you 
some account of the present condition of our State affairs, and of the manner in which 
we have endeavored to discharge the important trusts committed to us. The session of 
the Legislature which has just terminated in a sudden and unexpected manner, has 
been, in many respects, of an extraordinary character, and will be remembered in the 
history of the state. The executive, legislative, and administrative departments of the 
government are in the full possession of a political party, whose doctrines and policy 
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have ever been” antagonistic to good government based on sound republican principles. 
That party had, until the 4th of March, 17 of the 32 members of the Senate, and 82 
of the 128 Representatives in the Assembly. They from that time, by continuing Mr. 
Schoonmaker in his seat in the Senate, notwithstanding his being a member of Con- 
gress, possessed uncontrolled power over the course and action of both branclies of the 
Legislature, and must be held responsible to the people for the policy pursued and the 
measures brought forward and adopted, or rejected. 

“‘ The Governor, in his annual message, recommended to the consideration of the 
Legislature various subjects of general interest to the people of the state ; but such has 
been the course of action on the part of the controlling majority, that but few subjects 
of that character have received that careful attention which they deserved from the 
representatives of the people. Subjects of a political or private nature have engrossed 
more of the time and attention of the Legislature than those of a general and public 
character, and have exercised so pernicious and corrupting an influence on the whole 
course of legislation, that suspicion has been unavoidably cast on its purity and inte- 
grity. The subjects of a general nature which have engaged most of the attention of 
the Legislature, have related chiefly to the finances and internal improvements of the 
state, aud matters intimately connected therewith. These are always subjects of great 
importance to the whole people, and deserve, and should receive, the careful attention 
of those whom they have sent here to protect their interests and guard their rights. 

“ The party now in power has had uncontrolled possession of the state administra- 
tion for three out of the four years since our present Constitution was adopted, and a 
brief statement of the results of their management of the financial interests of the state 
during that period, cannot be otherwise than useful. The people, in the adoption of our 

resent Constitution, incorporated into that instrament such financial provisions as would 
insure the certain and gradual payment of our large state debt of twenty-two and one- 
half millions of dollars; and in that way, ina few years, relieve the transportation of 
property on our canals from high tolls, and at the same time secure to the people ample 
revenues for the payment of the annual expenses of government, and thus free them 
from the burthen of a direct tax, now imposed for that object. It should not be for- 
gotten that this large state debt, and the necessity for a direct tax to support the go- 
vernment, have been imposed on the people of this state by the whigs, when in power, 
departing from the financial policy always sustained and advocated by the democratic 
party. The whigs, as a party, have always been distinguished, both in the state and 
national administration, mere for their ability and willingness to contract, than to pay 
debts; and this marked feature in their character seems to remain unchanged and un- 
changeable. They have ever treated the fiuancial provision in our state Constitution 
as ‘an obstacle across their path.’ They seem to have held, that the ‘ adoption of a 
Constitution, containing so many valuable provisions, could not be regarded as an ex- 
pression in favor of the financial article; and that that article was not rejected, because 
its rejection could only be purchased by the rejection of a Constitution, containing many, 
very many, wise and enlightened provisions.’ 

“ Their actions have corresponded with their views as to the financial policy of the 
government. The framers of the Constitution, and the people who adopted it, made a 
sure provision for the certain but gradual extinguishment of our state debt, by sacredly 
pledging in the Constitution, one million six hundred and fifty thousand dollars, annual- 
ly, from our canal revenues, to that object; but the people of the state cannot learn but 
with surprise, that, although this large sum has been annually set apart and appropri- 
ated to pay our state debt, in each of the four years since the Constitution was adopied, 
that the debt has, nevertheless, been diminished only the small amount of $406,854. 
The official reports from the Comptroller’s office, show that our entire state debt on the 
30th September, 1846, was $22,937,656, and that it was, on the 30th September, 1:50, 
reduced only to the sum of $22,530,802. You will very naturally inquire into the 
causes which have produced this result; a result for which the party now in power is 
responsible. To us it seems clear that it has been produced by the bad administration 
of our finances. Money has been used with a profuse and lavish hand, to reward fol- 
lowers, to benefit localities, and to procure supporters of the party in power. The ex- 
penses of the general administration of the government and of our canals have been 
largely increased; old claims against the Treasury, of doubtful obligation, have been 
revived, and finally allowed by persevering and combined pressure on the Legislature 
and Canal Board; and funds dedicated by the constitution to the completion of our ca- 
nals, have been used for the benefit of other localities, in violation of law. 

“ But one abuse exercising a corrupting influence and strongly demanding the con- 
demnation of the people, is that which has arisen from the great and unprecedented in- 
crease in the expense of the public printing. The average annual cost of doing the 
coger printing for eight years next preceding the 30th September, 1846, was $45,405. 

ut under the present administration its annual cost has been greater by one hundred 
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per cent than the average of the eight years next prior to September 30, 1846. This 
expense is paid out of what is called the General Fund of the state, which is in part 
derived from a direct tax levied annually on the property of the people. During the 
year 1848, ninety thousand dollars were appropriated and paid for public printing. In 
1849 seventy thousand dollars were appropriated and used for the same object; in 
1250, eighty thousand dollars were appropriated for the same purpose; and there 
was paid out of the Treasury, from September 30, 1849, to January 1, 1851, a 
period of fifteen months, for public printing, engraving, and binding, over the sum of 
one hundred and sixty-seven thousand dollars, leaving still due on January 1, 1851, the 
sum of thirty thousand dollars for printing, as stated in the annual report of the Comp- 
troller, made at the present session of the Legislature. This enormous absorption of 
the public money for printing, has arisen from the practice of ordering large editions of 
books and reports to be printed, having no connection with the proper business of le- 
gislation ; and the last act of the Assembly was to postpone, for twenty minutes, the 
motion to concur in the joint resolution for adjournment, so that a resolution could, in 
the hurry and excitement of the moment, be pressed through for printing a large edi- 
tion of the Documentary History of the State, for the use of the members, at a cost to 
the Treasury, as estimated, of from thirty to forty thousand dollars. This last act of 
the present Assembly may justly be regarded as the crowning and closing act of the 
session, and as in some manner characterizing the majority who controlled its action in 
that niatter. 

“The measure of the greatest importance to the people of this state, which has 
been brought before the legislature for its adoption during its recent session, was a bill to 
authorize nine millions of dollars to be borrowed on a pledge of the ‘ remainder of the 
revenues of the canals,’ for the purpose of completing within three years, the Erie 
Canal enlargement, and the Genesee Valley and Black River Canals. It is proper 
that we should advert to the circumstances under which this measure was brought for- 
ward, and its final passage unyieldingly insisted on. 

‘‘ The Governor, in bis message at the commencement of the session, said:—‘ It af- 
fords me much satisfaction to congratulate you on the sound and healthful condition of 
our state finances.’ From this official announcement, we were naturally led to suppose 
that our financial condition was of the most prosperous character, and that all the great 
interests of the state, as well asof our canals, were in the most flourishing condition. 
We were also told, in the Comptro!ler’s report, that the general fund was in ‘a healthy 
condition,’ and bad been found sufficient to meet all the demands upon the treasury 
during the year, and that the balance of cash in the treasury on the 30th September 
last, was $54,521; but on analyzing the statement of the condition of the various funds, 
it was found that the money reported as in the treasury on the 30th of September, all 
belonged to the School and Trust Funds of the state, and that there was not, in truth, a 
dollar of money in the treasury on that day, out of which any current expenses of go- 
vernment could be legally or constitutionally paid. The Canal Funds of the state, it 
was also soon found, were in but little better condition. It was shown by the reports 
of the state officers, that there were two miillons four hundred and twenty-one thou- 
sand dollars of work under contract on the enlargement, and Genesee Valley and 
Black River Canals, yet to be paid for, and that there was not, on the Ist of February 
last, a dollar in the treasury from which payment could be made to the contractors, 
and that the sum of only $403,749 would, as estimated by the Auditor of the Canal 
Department, be received into the treasury during the remainder of the current fiscal 
year, which could, under the Constitution, be applied to the prosecution of the public 
works. The contractors were, accordingly, notified that the works which they had 
engaged to perform for the state, must, be suspended for want of means in the treasury 
to pay. 

“The mismanagement of the state officers in letting contracts without means in 
their hands to fulfil them, and the bankruptcy of the treasury, could be no longer con- 
cealed from the people of the state, unless some device could be invented to borrow 
money, by violating the wise and safe financial provisions of the Constitution. 

“To submit the whole matter fully and unreservedly to the people, and ask them to 
change the financial provisions nf the Constitution, or to give their assent to the con- 
tracting of a debt in the manner authorized in that instrument, would not meet the ex- 
igencies of the case. The time required to obtain relief in this constitutional manner 
was too long; and besides it was feared that the people would not be willing to aban- 
don the protection they had secured to themselves and their property by the adoption 
of the financial provisions of the Constitution, or give their assent to the contracting of 
adebtin the manner pointed out in that instrument for these objects. Some mode 
must, therefore, be devised of obtaining money, by borrrowing it for the use of the 
state without contracting a debt by or in behalf of the state for the money borrowed. 
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To perform this feat of legerdemain certainly required the nicest dexterity of ‘ able 
jurists ;’ but still the trick was attempted to be perfurmed by a bill introduced into the 
Asseinbly, entitled ‘ An act for the completion of the Erie Canal Enlargement and Ge- 
nesee Valley and Black River Canals.’ 

‘ By the provisions of this bill, the Comptroller was authorized to borrow, on what 
were to be called canal revenue certificates, nine millions of dollars, within three years, 
on a pledge of the future surplus revenues of the canals for the payment of the interest 
and the principal, within twenty-one years. And the state was, by the bill, to obligate 
itselfso to arrange and fix in each year the tolls on our canals as would, taking the 
average of the tonnage of the three preceding years, yield a surplus of revenue, after 
setting aside the sums pledged in the Constitution for the repairs and the paymeut of 
our state debt, of at least eight hundred thousand dollars in each year, until the canals 
were completed, and then a surplus of at least a million of dollars in each year, until 
the money borrowed should be fully paid. These canal revenue certificates were to 
be issued in sums not Jess than fifty dollars, payable to the lender of the money or his 
assigns; and authority was given by the provisions of the bill, to make them receiv- 
able by the Bank Department, as security for circulating bank notes, and also to the 
Canal Board to issue them to the contractor or contractors on the public works, in 
payment of the work performed for the state. 

“ The bill further provided, ‘ that the Canal Commissioners shall, upon such terms and 
in such mauner as the Canal Board shall direct and approve, contract for the comple- 
tion of the canals,” but such contracts shall be awarded to such parties, being of suffi- 
cient responsibility, as shall agree to execute their works so 2s to insure the comple- 
tion of the canals by the opening of uavigationin the spring of 1854, “on terms which 
shall, in the judgment of the Canal Board, be most safe and advantageous to the state.” 
These extraordiuary provisions of the bill indicate clearly the real designs of the po- 
litical jobbers who were its authors and advocates. The party in power have a ma- 
jority of one in the Canal Board, while two out of the three Canal Commissioners are 
democrats. It was necessary, therefore, to change the laws which have been in force 
for many years iu this state, by which the Canal Commissioners were required to award 
contracts for the execution of the public works to the lowest bidder, irrespective of 
their party attachments, so as to secure to the peculiar friends of the party now in 
power the patronage arising out of the expenditure of nine millions of dollars, and of 
the remainder of the revenues of the canals for twenty-one vears, and thereby save 
them from political ruin, which they perceive is rapidly approaching, to prostrate and 
overwhelm them. Such a concentration of power and patronage in the hands of a few 
men, would tend to corrupt the purity of the elective franchise, and would prove greatly 
destructive to the best interests of our system of internal improvements. Under the pro- 
visions of this bill, judging from the experience of the pasi, it is fair to infer that con- 
tracts would have been made by the favor of the Canal Board only with those who 
would use the means placed in their hands, so asin the best manner to sustain and _per- 
petuate the power of the men by whose partiality the contracts were awarded to them. 

“ Although the nine millivuns of dollars were to be borrowed in three years, yet 
under the peculiar and extraordinary provisions of the bill, contracts could have been 
made, not with the lowest bidders for the work, but with such individual or individuals 
as the Canal Board deemed of sufficient responsibility, and without any security for 
performance, to do the entire work required in the completion of the Enlargement and 
the Genesee Valley and Black River Canals; and in that way the present Canal Board 
would have disposed of, pledged or appropriated the whole of the nine millions to be 
borrowed, as well as the surplus canal revenues for the next twenty-one years. This 
unprecedented job, thus to be farmed out by the present Canal Board, would have 
been used as the canal patronage has been used, solely for the perpetuation of the party 
now iu power. 

‘As your representatives, sworn to support the Constitution which the people had 
adopted for our guidance, we could not, according <o our understanding of what seem- 
ed to us its plain import and meaning, give any support to the proposed bill for bor- 
rowing nine millions of dollars on a pledge of the future revenues of our canals. 

“The twelfth section of the 7th article of the Constitution declares that, except as 
therein specified, no debt shall be hereafter contracted by or on behalf of this state, un- 
Jess such debt shall be authorized by a law for some single work or object, which law 
shall not take effect until it has been submitted to and received the assent of the people, 
at a general election. 

“ The sixth section cf the same article of the Constitution declares, that ‘tho Legis- 
lature shall not sell, lease, or otherwise dispose ot any of the canals of the state, but they 
shall remain the property of the state, and under its management forever.’ The third 
section of the same article provides, that the remainder of the revenues of the canals, 
(alter setting aside the sums pledged by the Coustitution for repairs, and to pay our 
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state debt,) shall, in each fiscal year, be applied in such manner as the Legislature shall 
direct, to the completion of the Erie Canal enlargement, and the Genesee Valley and 
Black River Canals, until the said canals shall be completed.’ 

“‘ These provisions of the Constitution seem to us 89 plain, that no man can misun- 
derstand or misconstrue their meaning. They were intended to guard and protect the 
people against hasty legislation and corrupt schemes of public plunder, sanctioned 
by faithless representatives in the Legislature, for the purpose of rewarding party ad- 
herents, and perpetuating their own power at the expense of the tax-payers of the 
state. 

“ The twelfth section, before referred to, plainly declares that no debt shall hereafter 
be contracted by or on behalf of the people of this state, except in the manner therein 
authorized ; and yet an attempt has been made, notwithstanding that plain declaration, 
to burrow nine millions of dollars, under the pretence that no debt will be thereby cre- 
ated. Our minds are not acute enough to understand how the state can borrow nine 
millions of dollars on a pledge or mortgage of itsown preperty and for its own use, and 
agree that it shall be repaid with interest, and not owe a debt for the money thus bor- 
rowed ; nor are we able to understand how the Legislature can mortgage or pledge the 
revenues of our canals, without violating that plain injunction of the Constitution, which 
declares that the Legislature shall not sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of any of the 
canals of the state, but that they shall remain the property of the state and under its 
management for ever. 

“ The third section of the Constitution has provided for the certain completion of the 
enlargement of the Erie Canal and of the Genesee Valley and Black River Canals, 
by declaring that the surplus revenues shall in each fiscal year be applied to these works, 
until they shall be completed. This provision was agreed to by all parties in the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution, as a compromise between conflicting interests, 
and should be faithfully adhered to. 

“ We have felt it was a duty we owed to our constituents, and to the cause of con- 
stitutional government, to resist and defeatby every means in our power, the adoption 
of a measure which to us seemed aclear and wholly indefensible infraction of the 
plain provisions of the Constitution. In our view, itis better to have no constitution 
of government, than to have one which is set aside and trampled in the dust by the 
people’s representatives in the Legis!ature, whenever the interests or wishes of the 
corrupt leaders of a party demand the deed to be done. 

“ But we could not regard the adoption of the measure in question, irrespective of 
the constitutional objections, as either wise or expedient. The bill in question requir- 
ed the enlargement of the Erie Canal to be completed in three years. We are in 
favor of the completion of that work and of the other canals at the earliest practical pe- 
riod in which the work can be done under the provisions of the Constitution and the 
circumstances of the case, but we do not believe that over 246 miles of the excavation 
on the enlargement (185 miles of which is not yet under contract,) can be properly or 
economically executed in three years, when, in order to preserve the navigation of the 
present cauul, a great portion of the work must be done during the winter months in 
this severe climate. The completion of the enlargement under such disadvantages in 
doing the work in the short period of three years, would probably cost nearer twenty 
than ten millions of dollars. 

“Since the resumption of the work on the enlargement and on the Genesee Valley 
and Black River Canals, in 1847, six millions twenty-three thousand one hundred 
and fifty dollars of work, at the estimated cost, has been put under contract, and pay- 
ments made to the contractors to the amount of three million six hundred and one 
thousand five hundred and ninety-seven dollars; aud during the same period there has 
been paid on these canals fur engineering, $258,355, and $525,549 for land damages and 
miscellaneous charges; and within the four years ending the 30th of last September, 
there has been paid for interest on the canal debt of the state the sum of $3,616.414, all 
of which has been levied on the transportation on our canals. Now it is proposed to 
increase the annual expenditure for construction, at the rate of three millions of dollars 
ayear, by borrowing that amount, and levying the interest on the money borrowed as 
well as the principal, by high tolls on transportation for the next twenty one years. In 
our judgment, it is much better policy to pursue the safe and prudeut course always 
adhered to by the democratic party for the completion of these canals, and which, bya 
wise, faithful, and economical application of the meavs placed at the disposal of the 
state, would complete them as rapidly as the necessities of business or the interests of 
the people demand. 

“ Another fact in relatian to the enlargement was incidentally developed in the dis- 
cussion of the Nine Million bill, which deserves notice. We allude to thechanged plan 
adopted, or intended to be adopted, by the Canal Board, in the size of the enlargement 
between Rochester and Buffalo, and which has not Litherto been communicated to the 
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Legislature or the public by the officers having charge of the canals, in any of their offi- 
cial reports required by lawto be made. It is now, however, admitted that the canal, 
from Lake Erie to L ockport, or the greater part of that distance, is to be nine feet deep 
and ninety feet wide, and from Lockport to Rochester the size is to be gradually di- 
minished until it shall be at Rochester seven feet by se venty. W hether this change i in the 
plan is required to maintain a good navigation, or to give an additional water power to 
Lockport, does not appear in any offic ial report from the Canal Board. A resolution of 
the Senate, requesting the Canal Board to communicate their plans, and copies of the 
resolutions adopted by them in respect to an increase of size in the enlarged canal west 
of Syracuse, has remained unanswered. Why this fear of disclosure of plans for the en- 
largement, unless it is‘that an apprehension exists that the pl ins, adopted or proposed, 

will not meet the approval of the Legislature or of the people, or that the actual cost of 
executing the work may far exceed the estimates on which legislative action was to be 
predicated. 

“ Fellow Citizens:—We have thus briefly given to you a statement of the provisions 
of a highly important measure, deeply affecting the interests and welfare of the state, 
which has been originated and brought forward since you have had an opportunity of 
choosing representatives in the Legislature, and which you have had no opportunity of ex- 
amining or considering, or expressing z your wishes in re lation to it, to those who, as your 
agents, were called on to give to it the form and sanction of a legislative enactment. 

“ The measure in question had been pronounced by the Attorney -General, the legal 
adviser of the Legislature, and the highest law officer ‘of the government, to be cle arly 
in conflict with the plain provisions of the Constitution. Under these circumstances, we 
felt constrained by our sense of daty to you, and by our obligation to support the Con- 
stitution, to oppose the passage of the bill in question by every means in our power; 
bat all our arguments and remonstrances were unheeded by an overbearing and tyranni- 
cal majority in both branches of the Legislature, and the bill was about to be forced 
through, when thirteen members of the Senate, as the last and only means of resistance 
left to them, resolved to resign their seats, if necessary, to defeat so unconstitutional a 
measure, and to appeal to the people for a justification of the act. 

“ Twelve of these Senators felt compelled tv tender their resignations, and the re- 
Maining one avowed his determination to do so, in case it was necessary, all declar- 
ing at the same time a willingness to retain their seats in case the nine million bill 
should not be passed, and thus enable the Legislature to complete the large amount of 
other business then matured and ready for final action. and having, according to all 
legislative usages, a priority in point of time to the bill for borrowing nine millions of 
dollars. But the majority, in their rage and disappointment at the threatened defeat of 
their favorite scheme of public plunder, resolved that if that could not be passed, all 
other bills which had been previously matured, and which deeply affected public and 
private interests, should be lost with it, and they accordingly adjourned both branches 
of the Legis lature without day, with a rec ‘ommendation to the Governor to convene an 
extra session at a large expense to the state, for the pretended purpose of doing what 
could have been done, and what the twelve Senators who resigned offered to remain 
and assist in doing, by continuing in session for a single day longer; and there can be no 
doubt that the session would have been so continued by the m jority, and the business 
transacted, notwithstanding the resignation of the tw elve Senators, if the nine million 
bill could have been passed. 

‘“‘Itis urged by some, that if the nine million bill was in violation of the Constitution, 
an appeal should have been made to the judicial tribunals to arrest its execution; but 
under a law of this character, the mischief might have been done before it could be ar- 
rested by an appeal to the courts ; and it is not yet well settled whether the courts 
have jurisdic tion in a case of this kind, to afford a complete remedy by restraining the 
executive officers of the government from executing a law enacted - the Legislature, 
authorizing the borrowing of money for or on be half of the state. A proposition so to 
amend the bill as to give unquestione d jurisdiction to the courts to adjudicate the ques- 
tions raised, was rejected by a unanimous vote of a majority in the Senate. 

‘‘ We have thus given you a brief account of the present condition of affairs in our 
state government, and of the manner in which we have endeavored to discharge the 
responsible trusts committed to us as your representatives. 

‘* We submit our conduct in respect to the important matters on which we have been 
called to act, to your impartial judgment, with undoubting confidence that the free and 
independent electors of the state ot New- York, will, at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, manifest a firm determination to maintain and preserve for themselves and 
their posterity, the Constitution which they have adopted for taeir government, invi- 
olate and sacred. 


Avsany, April 17, 1851. Signed by the Democratic Senators and Assemblymen. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


THE great prosperity which everywhere manifests itself throughout the Union, 
gives irrefragable testimony of the wisdom of that general commercial policy 
adopted by the Polk administration, in furtherance of the principles maintained 
by the party whichelected it. There never was a time when the industrial pro- 
ducts of the whole country were so large, more promptly available, or the pro- 
ceeds more generally diffused among the producersthan is now thecase. The great 
object of free-trade, or the operation of the “voluntary principle” in matters of trade 
and industry, is to diminish the proportion of products which capital acquires 
at the expense of labor, to lessen by the removal of legal barriers, and by the 
overcoming of natural ones, the expenses of transportation, and the amount of 
the commission and profits of those who come between producer and consumer, 
in order that each may obtain more for his labor; that is to say, to remove 
from cost or price, the profits of dealers and the taxes of government. It is by 
these means that industry gets its reward the most directly. That hazardous 
and indirect mode of rewarding labor advocated by protectionists, by which all 
the proceeds of industry are accumulated in a few hands, in order that they may 
employ the many at their option, suits neither the spirit of our institutions, nor 
the temper of our people. The quantity of land brought under cultivation has 
been very large, and the population of the whole country has increased from 
17,063,353 in 1840, to 23,138,454 in 1850. The large majority of these are 
workers, and have been producing where during the decade ending with 1840, 
they were consuming on credit, and producing less. The fifth decade of the 
century has therefore commenced under widely different circumstances from 
those which marked the commencement of the previous one in 1831. 

The period alluded to commenced under circumstances calculated to pro- 
duce the happiest effects in promoting the commercial and social intercouse of 
the nations of the earth, on a basis productive of mutual benefit. These 
circumstances, taking their rise at the general cessation of hostilities in 1815, 





























had developed the commercial principle in legislation, which gained strength 
in a period of fifteen years of profound peace, until in 1830 it exercised a 
powerful influence upon the governments of the respective nations. No country 
has made such rapid advances as France in the prosecution of the peaceful 
arts. Its results was seen in the revolution of 1830, which placed the * citizen 
king” upon the throne, and paved the way to liberal principles in commercial 
legislation. In the United States a revolution of a less violent character had 
taken place, and the democratic wscendency in the Federal government had 
justly began to exert its influence upon commercial regulations. The effect 
was speedily seen in the enactment of the compromise law, providing for a 
gradual return to unrestricted trade from the high protective tariff of 1828. In 
England a similar change had taken place, and the party avowing the most 
liberal doctrines on the subject of commercial intercourse had come into power. 
Thus it happened, that in the three leading nations of the earth, the progress of 
events had placed in power, simultaneously, the parties in each most inclined 
to favor national intercourse on the broad basis of mutual advantage. It was 
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natural to Suppose that such a combination of powerful leading causes should 
have produced effects extraordinary in themselves, and of the greatest conse- 
uences to commerce at large. These results were only to be dreaded from 
the fact, that the combined movement of all three countries in connection with 
that of the commercial world, revoived round and pivoted upon the paper system 
of England. There resulted over the face of the commercial world the most 
extraordinary paper expansion, and the production of national wealth did not 
keep pace with its consumption. The instrument of this increase was bank 
loans ; and in the United States the highest and lowest points of bank expan- 
sions were as follow : 
BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Bank Capital. Loans. Circulation. Deposits 
RSG ccc ses .$145.192,268...... .$200,451,214...... $61,328,838 $27,397,185 
358,442,692........920, . - 149,185,890 64,890,101 
A very large portion of these loans was wiped out by the bankrupt loan, and 
$161,548,383 of the bank capital was lost. It had been loaned to those who 


2 
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had eaten and drank it up without having produced any equivalent, and the 
accounts were mostly wiped out by the bankrupt act of 1841. In the ten years 
which have closed with 1850, an entirely different state of affairs presented 
itself, comparatively no capital was invested in banks, but very large sums in 
the means of communities. The length and cost of rail-ways and canals were 
as follows for the United States: 


— RAIL-ROADS. —_~ eee {IP PIN. 
Length. Cost. Tons Cost. 


2,738 63 ;230,000 oo sccicee;s 2,180,764 109,038,200 
CeCiacendcs 205,182,000 3,035,454 176,772,700 


On 


—_-— —_—_-— _——— 


a $139,952,000 1,354,690 

In addition to this, there have been in round numbers, $60,000,000 expended 
in canals and plank-roads, and the aggregate makes $260,686,500, to which 
add the $30,174,765 of increased bank capital, and $60,000,000 the cost of the 
Mexican war, and the totals will compare with similar expenditures in the pre- 


vious decade, as follows: 
1830 to 1840. 1840 to 1850. 


Rail-roads iwkacuesG- seas awe 65.230,000 Rail-roads 139,652,000 
Shipping 45,500,000 Shipping 67,734,500 


OOMBanwc cos secaeicw ce <cks see Canals 
Bank Capitals s.csssceds dene 213,250,424 Bank Capital 
Flerida War 42,000,000......... Mexican War 


Total $401,480,424 Total $357 861,265 
The amount of all the bank capital and the expense of the Florida war of the 
previous decade was an utter and total loss, making altogether $250,000,000. 
There remained $100,000,000 spent on canals and rail-roads, much of which was 
also lost. Six or seven millions, for instance, expended onthe Erie Rail-road for 
work, very little of which was available in the reconstruction of the work. 
Probably with the shipping, $100,000,000, or 25 per cent. of the whole expen- 
diture of that decade remained good at its close. On the other hand, all the 
expenditures of the last decade are yielding continually increasing profits. 
An extraordinary instance of this is afforded in the Massachusetts Rail-roads, 


as follows: 
Length of Miles. Cost. Receipts. Net. Per Cent, of Cost 
433 $19,241,358 $1,971,787...... $1.013,387......5.26 
1850.....1120...... $53,264,000 $6,903,371...... $3,480,347 6.55 
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The cost has increased thirty-four millions, and the aggregate profit 14 per 
cent. ‘The only apparently wasteful expenditure was the Mexican war, and 
yet that investment is paying better than all the others. California has already 
re-supplied the amount in gold. All the rail-roads and canals pay increasing 
dividends, and as a general result, the additional value of the land through 
which they run amid importers, by their operation, is equal to the sum of their 
cost. Under these circumstances, it is apparent that we take our departure for 
the sixth decade of the century, with entirely different prospects from those 
which presented themselves ten years since. 

In our article for November, 1842, we remarked : 


‘* We have seen that the period of ten years—1830 to 1840—commenced 
under the happiest prospects and ended with the direst reverse. We have now 
entered upon a fresh term with a different order of things. In England, 
although the late ministry professed liberal principles of trade, they did nothing 
during | the long period of apparent prosperity to change the e xisting regulations. 
A new ministry are now in power, and have been obliged by the prevailing 
distress to carry out the principles professed by their opponents, and have made 
bold strides towards free-trade, by the amelioration of the tariff. In the United 
States the reverse has taken place: the distresses here wrought a temporary 
change in the Federal government, and the opportunity has been seized upon 
by the party in power to restore the oppressive tariff rates of former years. 
The credit system is, however, so far crippled by the effects of its own ex- 
cesses, as to be inc apable of a speedy renovation. The aggregate real wealth 
of the country is, however, very great, and nothing seems to prevent a return of 
trade but faulty legislation. We have a larges urplus of produce, which, to be 
available, must find its way abroad, and the state of affairs in England is such 
as to lead to the hope that a large market will yet be found there.” 


This view has been realized, and a considerable amount of wealth has been 
realized to this country in exchange for raw produce. This trade has now be- 
come settled, and as the late decade opened with an upward movement from 
a state of insolvent exhaustion, so does the present open with the full activity 
of vastly accumulated capital, and rightly applied. 


The intervention of a short harvest in England did not disturb our general 
estimate of the course of affairs: because short harvests in England recur at 
short intervals, and the general demand for food has become large in times of 
good harvest; the past year has, moreover, been that of a turning point in 
prices of western Europe. The short harvests of 1846-7 in England and Eu- 
rope, carried prices to an extraordinary height, and those good prices stimula- 
ted production, resulting in abundance greater, and, consequently, prices lower 
than ever; and the year 1850 has been distinguished in France over all others 
of the nineteenth century for one blessing, which has done much in mitigation 
of the effects of the political and social evils which so embarrass the present 
and darken the future—cheapness of bread. The price of bread in Paris is fixed 
the Ist and 15th of every month by the police. This price is regulated by the 
sales effected at the corn market. At present (and during the months of De- 
cember and January last it was the same) the price of bread of the first quality 
is 26 centimes the killogramme. The centime is a trifle less than the fifth part 
of a cent, and the French killogramme is equal to 2-10 avoirdupois. This 
makes the bread about 2$ cents per pound. It is of most excellent quality, 
much better than bakers’ bread generally is in the United States, and as good 
as any man need wish to have upon his table for common use. 
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The following statistical table, shows the average price of wheat in France 


per hec. for each year of the first half of the nineteenth century, just concluded : 


Ave. price per hec, Ave. price per hec, Ave. price per hec 
¥.. Cc. f c ; . Fr C. 


Year. Fr. Year. Year. 
21. ‘ 8% .& 22.49 
21.98 
8.34 
.65 
20.17 
19.04 
18.93 
--43. 86 
.38 

5. 36 

& 95 


-26 


Ave. price per hee. 
Year. Fr C. 

1800...... 
| ae 24.% 


bo OT nce clkSSleancese 
J18. ccccelBRR ic cencs tes 


The average for 1850 (14f. 26c. the hectolitre) is equal in our measure to 94 
cents per bushel, the hectolitre being equivalent to 2.838 bushels. This is the 
lowest price since the opening of the present century. The highest was in 
1817, being 36f. 16c. per hectolitre, ($2 38} per bushel.) The general aver- 
age for the fifty years ending with December last is 20f. 20c. per hectolitre, 
($1 33% per bushel.) 

Against large quantities at these low prices, the United States have been 
obliged to compete in the supply of England, nevertheless the sales have been 


considerable, as seen in the following table : 
EXPORT OF BREAD-STUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, SINCE 18ST SEPTEMBER, 1850. 

From Flour. bbls, Meal, bbls. Wheat, bush. Corn, bush 
New-York, to April 1. ... 558,952......-. 400 622,808 ...... ..239,744 
New-Orleans, to March 22...... 128,959 
Philadelphia, to March 28.......- To UIeveneck 2,588 190,945 


Baltimore, to March 28 DEO kcuccedeeeet canawd SOL inc<ccuw erio 
8,532 


Total 1851 oe eee, Tees 830.166 493,937 
Se 430,329 2,348,922 


Same time, 1850 BOL TOS sacnnne os 
“184 726,979... .61,034........ 956,419.......6,751,514 

ss 155,224 3,4 219,190 snccons 2,056,053 

The export of provisions, being the produce of the western states, has be 
come considerable only in the last ten years, and its increase is ascribable to 
the modified Jaws of Great Britain, by which foreign food is admitted to the 
supply of the English people at large in competition with the products of British 
soil. The insufficiency of the latter to feed the enhanced numbers of the Brit- 
ish people, at as low a rate as the people of other countries could be fed from 
their respective soils, made the importation of food necessary. When the door 
was once open for its admission, that country which could supply the greates- 
quantities on the lowest terms would naturally take the trade. The United 
States were scarcely in a position to meet the demand. A sufficient tract of 
land to afford any great supplies above home consumption was not accessible to 
market, and the cost of transportation in the interior was such as to preclude the 
delivery in England on remunerative terms. Since then an immense amount 
of capital has been expended in transportation. In 1840 the length of rail-roads 
in operation was 2,270 miles, at a cost of $60,000,000. In 1850 there were in 
operation 8,200 miles, which had cost $205,000,000. In the same period there 
had been opéned four routes for transportation between the country west of the 
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Alleganies and the Atlantic ports. The tonnage of the home and foreign trade 


also increased as follows : 
UNITED STATES TONNAGE. 
1840. 1850. Increase. 
Tonnage in foreign trade 899,764...... EDAG TOD: céucansccs 641,005 
Steam in foreign trade............--None........------- $4 PAD cn cupnee: as 44,942 


Total tons in foreign trade. ...... .899,764.......-..-1,585,711. 685,947 
Tonnage in coasting........-.-.--- 946,473...... Kewb'e Bet A BR acae seanss.-Oemee 
Steam in coasting... 198,101. «coun scas'-+ 401,004 


Total coasting a pare tatare a aes a LOGGER isn chenune 1,755,796 611,132 
Total foreign and coasting....... 2,044,428...... ee a eee 1,297,079 


At an average of $50 per ton, the cost of this increased tonnage is equal to 
nearly $65,000,000. This sum added to the cost of the rail-roads built since, 
and to $50,000,000 spent in canals and other works, gives $260,000,000 of capi- 
tal put into the means of transportation in the United States in ten years. The 
effect of this has been to open an extent of agricultural country to the demands 
of the seaboard several fold larger than that which was capable of supplying it . 
m 1840. As anecessary consequence, much larger quanties of produce were 
available for export at lower rates. Of several leading articles of western pro- 
duce the quantities exported have been as follows : 

UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WESTERN PRODUCE. 
1840. 1850. Increase. 
bble....19,631.....20202.-95,387 75,756 
bbls... ..66,281 188,8+ 122,560 
PU ss sincnees Ibs.. 1,171,639..........3,876,175.... ..... 2,704,536 
Cheese 108 os x0 F28217< os ans 19,020,817 12.297 ,600 
lbs.. 1,643,897 41,014,528.........39,370,631 
Ibs..7,418,847 47,506,699 
Flour bbls... .923,151 OOS 048 cacawe Seu - 462,297 


Wheat..........bush...96,325.......... .608,661 
Fert. ciasdscawe . bush... 162,306 |. ae ee 6,432,786 


The year 1840, having been one of short crop abroad, was considered a year 
of large exports; but the trade has gone on to increase in the astonishing man- 
ner here indicated. These large exports in the past year were made in the face 
of prices in western Europe and England lower than in any previous year of 
the present century. They have ruled so low in France, that the War Minis- 
ter proposed the entrance of the government into the markets, for the purchase 
of large supplies for the army to go into store, as a matter of economy for the 
government and of relief to the grain-growers. 

The prices in England now hold out inducements for renewed exports; and 
if the price of cotton falls back from its high level, the increased supply of bills 
from produce may be expected to prevent any serious drain of the precious 
metals. The bank credits throughout the Union are undoubtedly spreading 
very fast, and already $20,000,000 of new capital is being organized. Of this, 
7 millions is in Massachusetts, $6,000,000 in New-York, $2,500,000 in Ken- 
tucky, $2,000,000 in Virginia, &c. The supplies of gold from California are 
large, and the general increase of business is great, which causes a demand for 
circulating medium. The mint only turns the gold into $20 pieces, and these 
are of no use as a currency, but serve as a basis for bank operation ; hence the 
demand falls upon bank paper, and thus promotes the inflation which will soon 
lead to revulsion. The great wealth of the country will prolong the season of 
apparent prosperity, but the revulsion will be all the more severe when it 
comes. . 
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NORTHERN DEMOCRACY AND THE UNION. 


THE LATE SILAS WRIGHT. 


Tue following extracts from an oration delivered by the late Silas Wright, Jr., on the 
4th of July, 1839, embodies the true sentiments of the Northern Democracy upon that 
subject, as distinguished from the Van Buren Sewardism of the present day: 

“ Another difficulty of equal magnitude, and superior delicacy, met our venerable 
fathers in the Convention of 1787, at the threshold of their most responsible labors. 
One of the earliest features in the policy adopted by Great Britain towards her Ameri- 
can colonies, was the firm and extensive establishment within them of the institution of do- 
mestic slavery. At the time of which we speak, the institution existed in a large ma- 
jority of the northern and middle states, aud, from the circumstances of climate, pur- 
stiits, habits, and various other accidents of established and settled society, was much 
more extensively and firmly incorporated with the existence and prosperity of the 
southern states. Hitherto, the slavery existing in the colonies had been a subje ct over 
which the colonists had had no control, and for which they could be held, in no way, 
responsible. The policy of the mother country was marked and settled, and its pur- 
suit was determined and unyielding. Every attempt, on the partof any one of the 
colonies, to check the growth, or ameliorate the condition of the institution, or even to 
remonstrate against the policy, met the stern rebuke and indignant frown of power at 
home. This state of things had continued for more than a hundred years, when the 
termination of the war of the revolution made the colonies free and iudependent. 
Then, for the first time, it devolved upon them to manage and direct this fastly-rooted, 
firmly-established, and widely-disseminated evil. A forced inheritance from an unkind 
mother was upon their hands, was incorporated with the very organization of their so- 
ciety, habits, and pursuits. It was thus placed as much beyond the reach of sudden 
and violent remedies, as is that disease of the human body which has its seat in the 
heart, and is diffused with the blood over every portion of the system. The idea of a 
republic, therefore, must be entirely abandoned, or the seeming anomaly must be en- 
countered, of organizing a free republican confederacy, with the extensive egistence of 
slavery within the States which should compose it. This was the alternative presented 
to the Convention of 1787. Could the patriotic delegates who composed that body, 
men whose devotion to liberty had made them the principal and prominent advocates 
for the war of the revolution, and the independence of the colonies, most of whom had 
devoted themselves to, and encountered the perils of, the public service throughout that 
protracted and desperate struggle, and many of whom, with their Illustrious President 
at their head, had followed the fortunes of the war, and freely offered their lives as the 
price of the liberty they contended for: could such men doubt what was their duty? 
what choice they should make? The fact of the slavery, or the extent of its existence 
in the country, was not to be affected, certainly not strengthened or magnified by the 
plain course of right and reason. The opposite alternative, an utter abandonment of 
all effort to organize a Republic, might, indeed, have avoided the apparent contradic- 
tion of a free government with the toleration of domestic slavery, by continuing the 
white race in an endless subjection to some despotic and arbitrary power, similar to 
that from which they had just discharged themselves by the force of arms, and an im 
mense expenditure of blood and treasure; by making them the enduring objects of the 
oppressions, exactions, and contumely of such a power, and thus constituting for thea 
a slavery, not perhaps as perfect, but, considering the condition of the two races, far 
more galling and unendurable to them, than is that to the African which holds him in 
involuntary servitude. Then, too, might African slavery have preserved its ex- 
istence, in its fall extent and vigor to this day, in all the states where it was instituted 
Were our revolutionary fathers to be the authors of superadded evils like these to theit 
country and their fel llow-citizens? Never! The delegates assembled in convention did 
choose, and our present free and happy institutions of government are the result of 


“their choice. The present greatly increased, and rapidly increasing population and 


wealth and power of these states are the fruits of the choice. And does any one who 
hears me, does any American, who loves his country, her institutions, and her pros- 
perity, believe, or feel, that the choice thus made was unwise, or unpatriotic? Can 
any one make himself believe that the venerable framers of the Constitution of the 
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United States were less lovers of their country and of liberty than their descendants of 
the present generation ? That they were less pure and patriotic and conscientious 
than weare? And yet, under the circumstances in which they found themselves 
placed, they did not consider it a fatal impeachment of their republican principles, 
or a violent outrage upon their conscience, to tolerate domestic slavery when it became 
essential to the establishment of a free government, for the free citizens of their country. 

“This was, at that time, a great and commanding interest in the states of the confede- 
racy. Our own proud and powerful, and now free state, was then an extensive holder 
of domestic slaves. Such, at that period, was the fact with many other of the present 
free states. The interest, therefore, was one to be compromised by the Convention, or 
their labors must come to a useless termination. They did compromise it, and how ? 

“ The nature of the institution was such as required that its police be left wnconditwn- 
ally with the states where it existed. It was solelt. Its continuance, or abolition, was 
purely a matter of state interest, when the police was devolved upon their local govern- 
ments, and when all questions of private property were, of course, questions between 
the state and its citizens, and were, like all other questions, in reference to all descrip- 
tions of property in all the states, to be left to the state administrations. So far, there- 
fore, the only duty of the Convention was not to interfere with the state sovereignties. 
Yet there were other considerations connected with this delicate and troublesome sub- 
ject, which conld not fail to be pressed upon the Convention, and to require their ac- 
tion. The laws of the slave states recognized the slaves, not only as property, but as 
persons, and so far as they partook of the latter character, they necessarily formed an in- 
gredient in that basis of representation which was established upon population alone with- 
out reference to property. A recognition, too, of the institution, in its anomalous form, 
in the provisions of the federal compact, was a matter of vital interest with the states of 
the South, where slavery existed most broadly, and was most deeply interwoven with 
the existing organization of society. The basis of federal popular representation and 
taxation adopted in the Constitution, is the compromise of the Convention upon these 
points, and it will not fail to be remarked that, while the free states may feel that the 
rule of representation is unfavorable to them, the slave states cannot forget that they 
pay for any advantage they receive in the rule of taxation. The terms of the provi- 
sion are, 

‘“* Representative and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several states 
which may be included withiu this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons.’ 

“ A further concession was yielded by the Convention to this great interest, for a 
most valuable equivalent. It was vitally essential that the power ‘ to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations’ should be conferred upon the national government, as nei- 
ther internal peace and harmony, nor external quiet and prosperity, could be reasona- 
bly hoped to be secured without this grant. The apprehensions of the slave-holding 
interest formed a strong impediment to success, and a compromise to that interest was 
effected in the following provision : 

“+The migration or importation of such persons as any of the states now existing 
shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Cougress prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such im- 
portation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person.’ 

_“ Here again it will be seen that the power of taxation, to a limited extent, was 
given, for the temporary privileges conferred, limiting the force and effect of the clause 
to the strict letters of itsterms: But it is now matter of history, and universally con- 
ceded, that the fair construction of the provision gave to Congress the power, after the 
ume limited, (1808,) to prohibit the importation of pereons, and thus to cut up the fo- 
reign slave trade altogether, without being compelled to resort, for that important pow- 
er, to the general grant of power ‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations.’ The 
practice of our government, under the clause, has been, since the expiration of the pe- 
riod of limitation, in conformity with the construction here declared, and it is gratify- 
ing to be able to state that this practice has been no more strongly recorded by the re- 
presentatives of any portion of the American people, than by the representatives of 
the slave-holding states. Was not here a compromise entered into upon sufficient equi- 
valents? And has it not already resulted in an immense alleviation of that evil in fa- 
vor of which it purported to be made ? 

_ “A single other provision of the Constitution touches this delicate question, and its 
Justice shall be plainly submitted. It is in these words: 
“* No person held to service or labor in one state, under the laws thereof, escaping 
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into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dischar ‘ged from 
such service or labor; but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due.’ 

‘“‘ That this clause of the Constitution is applicable to the fugitive slave is unquestion- 
ably true, as he is held to service in the slave state, ‘ under the laws thereof,’ and that 
it is as applicable to the legally bound apprentice and servant of the free states is equally 
plain and true. Does the fact, that the provision is broad enough to embrace the slave 
Vitiate it, and make wrong its insertion as a part of that sacred instrument 7 Js i not 
just and proper in itself, and ought not the friendly relations to exist, and be perpetual, 
amoung the states of the Union? As applicable to the slave, is it not due to the previous 
provisions, which recognize and tolerate the institution of slav ery, and respect the rights 
and interests of the slave- holding states? Could the fair faith implied by these provi- 
sions be carried out without this one, and can they now be available, in the true spirit 
of the compact between the states, without a faithful observance of this covenant also? 

‘‘ Are there any who will blame our venerable fathers, the delegates in the Conven- 
tion of 1787, for giving their assent to this clause of our Constitution? All the old thir- 
teen states assented to it, and to all the other concessions and compromises which have 
been mentioned, as connected with the subject of domestic slavery. The people of all 
the states assented to them, and fifty years of internal peace and abundant prosperity 
have attested the wisdom of the Convention, the patriotism and devotion of the Federal 
Union, and the intelligence and justice, and faith of the people. What American citi- 
zen will now rise, and, claiminz to be purer than Washington, the President of that 
Convention, purer and more patriotic than the sages who supported him in the great 
work of forming our Constitution, as they had previously in the achievement of our in- 
dependence, will cast the first stone at that temple of human liberty which they erect- 
ed? Who, that loves his country, will open again the delicate and troublesome compro- 
mises thus solemnly formed, thus settled, and now consecrated by time and happy ex- 
perience, with the hope of reaching better results from the present temper and feeling 
of the country? Who will cast upon the ocean of time and chance the invaluable 
blessings we have gained, the triumph to human liberty we have secured, for the dark 
and stormy prospect which presents itself of more perfect success in a new effort? 
Who will wantonly trample upon the faith we have solemnly pledged to our brethren 
of the other states, upon entering the confederacy, as a means of moulding them to a 
more yielding dispusition in some future compact? Who will boldly strike at the Union 
itself, and take its fate against his sympathy | for the slave? 

“Look, fellow-citizens, at the pivot upon which the fate of this fair fabric of ours turn- 
ed. Onestate was entirely unrepresented in the Convention of 1787. A majority of the 
delegations fromtwo of the states, among the largest class, and them both slave states, de- 
clined to sign the Constitution as adopted by the Convention. A mereiy equal portion 
of the delegates from two other of the states, and one of the second in population, could 
consent to give it their signatures. Mujorities, and in some cases bare majorities, from 

four others, subscribed to the instrument, and in bat four states out of the twelve, did 
the entire delegations in attendance give their signatures. Thus imperfectly sustained 
and recommended, the Constitution was submitted tu Conventions of the people of the 
several states. It received, with as much promptness as could have been reasonally 
anticipated, the ratification and adoption of eleven of the stater, while five of the ele- 
ven accompanied their assents with expositions of their understanding of the true in- 
tent and meaning of various provisions of the instrument, or with proposed amend- 
ments to it, or both most strongly indicative of their distrust and fear of the workings 
of the system, to which, from the most solemn convictions of public nece ssity and duty, 
they were yielding areluctant assent. These ratifications enabled the Congress to de- 
clare the Constitution in force over the states which had adopted it, and to take mea- 
sures for the organization of the government under it, which was done on the 13th of 
September, 1788. The 4th day of March, 1789, was fixed upon for the organization of 
the new government; and the elections of a President, Vice-President, Senators, and 
members of the House of Representatives, in conformity with the provisions of the 
Constitution, were to be immediately made. The elections were made, and the go- 
vernment organized on the day appointed, and still two of the thirteen states, the one 
north and the other south, had not given their assent to the system, and were not mem- 
bers of the confederacy under it. The twelfth state came in unqualifiedly on the 21st 
of November, 1789, while the thirteenth held out until the 29th day of May, 1790, 
aud then accompanied its ratification with a long exposition, and with recommendations 
for amendments consisting of twenty-one articles. This restored again the union of 
the states, completed the new syste m of government, gave it an extension over the 
whole territory of the original United States, and may be said to have terminated the 
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civil, as the peace of 1783 had done the military, incidents of the American revola- 
tion. 

“ Still the public mind was not at rest. Apprehensions were extensively entertained 
that the powers granted to the federal government were too broad, and that they would 
be made yet broader by unforeseen and unintended constructions. To prevent these 
evils, if they should be real, and to allay apprehension if they were not, the Congress 
organized under the Constitution, at its first session, caused amendments to be pre- 
pared, taken from the suggestions and recommendations of the several State Conven- 
tions, consisting of twelve articles, which were, according to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, submitted to the several State Legislatures for their ratification or rejection. 
These amendments were acted upon with reasonable promptitude by the requisite 
number of the legislatures, and ten of the twelve articles were adopted and made 
part of the Constitution, while the two first did not receive the ratification of the re- 
quisite number of the legislatures of the states, and were rejected. Of the ten articles 
adopted, it is worthy of remark to notice that every one is restrictive of the federal 
powers, or declarative of the rights of the people, or of the states, or both, and that not 
one word relating directly, or indirectly, to the subject of domestic slavery, is found either 
in the articles themselves, or in the expositions or recommendations of the State Con- 
ventions which gave rise to them. 

“But two other amendments have been made to the Constitution of the United 
States up to this day, the first of which relates to the stability of the states, and was 
adopted in January, 1798; and the other relates to the manner in which the presidential 
electors shall give their votes for President and Vice President, and was adopted in Sep- 
tember, 1804. 

“Such and so few have been the amendments to that Constitution, adopted and re- 
commended to the people and the states by the Convention of 1787 ; and it would be 
more just to consider the ten articles of the amendment first adopted as parts of the 
original instrument, incorporated upon it by the Conventions of he states, at the time 
of their ratification, than as alterations of it, after it had met their approbation. In not 
one of these amendments has a single point been touched, which was matter of com- 
promise of any delicate or conflicting interest. 

“Ts it not then unwise, as well as unfaithful to this sacred compact, and dangerous to 
the permanency of the Union, for the people of the free states now to disturb the har- 
mony of the country, by threatening a violation of those compromises which disposed of 
the agitation question of domestic slavery in the country, and by virtue of which that 
question remained at rest for nearly the first half century of the existence of the repub- 
lic under the Constitution? To pretend that the subject of the immediate abolition of 
slavery in the country can be seriously urged-upon the national legislature, without 
disturbing these compromises of the Constitution, is to disregard as well the plain pro- 
visions as the spirit of the instrument; and to persist in the agitation, regardless of these 
considerations, is to set the object above the Constitution, above the value of the Union, 
above the peace of the country, and above the most sulemn obligation of the citizens 
to observe and regard the rights of others, while in the enjoyment of their own. 

“That foreigners, ignorant of the nature and character of our institutions, and owing 
no duty cr obligation to them; that citizens of that country which forced domestic sla- 
very upon us, as though it was an institution best calculated to put far off the day when 
we should venture to spurn the protection of a monarch’s arm, or attempt to liberate 
ourselves from the despotism of a monarch’s power, should be willing now to disturb the 
harmony of our country, to break its peace, and perhaps overturn those enviable institn- 
tions which are so rapidly conducting us to wealth and power, and greatness, by means 
of that very institution which was intended to perpetuate our colonial bondage, is not 
strange. That the sudjects of that monarchy, schooled to bow before an earthly throne, 
and to cringe and tremble, and be silent in the presence of hereditary aristocracy, 
should visit our country to lecture us upon the subjects of liberty, may not ‘be as strange 
as it is ludicrous; but that the high-minded citizens of our republic should be led away 
by such teachers, into conflicts with their political brethren, into excitements which 
threaten, not the quiet and harmony of their country merely, but the perpetuity of that 
sacred charter by which she exists as a united nation, is strange, is more than strange. 

“ Yet such things are; and is it not time that we devote ourselves to examination ? 
That upon this solemn festival, when we meet to celebrate the returning anuiversary of 
our country’s independence, we inquire, not simply how that independence was 
gained, but how it has been secured? That we examine carefully the history of the 
formation of our Constitution and our Union, and Jearn thence our duties to both, that 
we may transmit to our successors unimpaired and pure, and perfect as they have come 
down to us from the hands of our revolutionary fathers, the richest of civil blessings ? 
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“The field, fellow citizens, is too broad for your strength, or your patience. The 
general history connected with the formation of our constitutional government has cov- 
ered too much space to allow of comments upon the immensely important topics which 
every step has presented. A single instance, a single topic, as being one of the present 
agitation and of deep interest to the whole country, has called them forth, perhaps ob- 
trusively ; certainly to the consumption of too much of the time allotted to this address. 
Yet the topics seemed to commend the notice which has been given to it. The com- 
promises of the Constitution are directiy involved in it, and it is the only topic of pre- 
sent agitation, in which the pillars ofthat charter of human liberty are directly assailed. 
It is, too, alocal, a geographical controversy, and is sought to be made one of passion 
and sympathy, rather than of reason and judgment. 

In this aspect it is most alarming, most deleterious ; but here the speaker will not 
attempt to characterize the efforts of the agita'ors in his own language, but will use that 
of the sainted Washington, the father of his country, in his farewell address, his last 
great legacy to those for whom he had so lavishly periled his life, his fortune and his 
honor, in the field, in their most difficult councils, and finally in the first administration 
of the executive power of that new government, the value of which it is our present 
object to impress upon our countrymen. 

“Speaking of the value of the Union, General Washington says : 

“* The unity of government which constitutes you one people is now dear to you: 
It is justly so; for it is a main pillar in the edifice of your real independence ; the sup- 
port of your tranquillity at home ; your peace abroad; of your safety, of your pros- 
perity; of that very liberty which you so highly prize. But as it is easy to forésee that, 
from different causes and from different quarters, much pains will be taken, many arti- 
fices employed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth; as this is the 
point in your political fortress against which the batteries of internal and external en- 
emies will be most constantly and actively (though often covertly aud insidiously) 
directed ; it is of infinite moment, that you should properly estimate the immense 
value of your national union to your collective and individual happiness; that you should 
cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it : accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as the palladium of your political safety and prosperity: watching 
for its preservation with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever may suggest even 
a suspicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the 
first dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or 
to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the various parts.’ 

‘ Again, speaking on the same subject, the value of the Union, he says: 

“*In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, it occurs as matter of 
serious concern, that any ground should have been furnished for characterizing parties 
by geographical discrimination—northern and southern—Atlantic and western; whence 
designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that there is a real difference of local 
interests and views. One of the expedients of party to acquire influence within parti- 
cular districts, is to misrepresent the opinions aud aims of other districts. You cannot 
shield yourselves too much against the jealousies and heart burnings which spring from 
these misrepresentations: they tend to render alien to each other those who ought to 
be bound together by fraternal affection.’ 

‘“‘Are these remarks prophetic of some of the agitations of the present day in our 
country ? 

“If so, let us more attentively review this advice, more attentively examine our ob- 
ligations to the Constitution and the Union, and more attentively guard ourselves against 
any influences, foreign or domestic, open or covert, which may have a tendency to 
draw us from our duty as faithful citizens of the republic, or to bring danger upon our 
country, and its free institutions. 

“‘ Many other passages of this invaluable address would be quoted to you, but time 
does not permit. Many other points, which had been brought to mind by the review 
we have taken, would be gladly discussed, but the same necessity compels me to pass 
them. I can, therefore, only say, from the danger which surrounds the passionate agi- 
tation of one of the compromises upou which the Constitution rests, we should take 
warning as to all that remain. Any approach to a change of that consecrated instru- 
ment should only be made in conformity with its own provisions, and even when it 
may seem tous that such a change is desirable, our whole ground should be carefully 
surveyed; the rights and interests and feelings of every state, and of the people in 
every section of the Union, should be fully considered and justly appreciated ; our re- 
quests should be calmly and dispassionately made, and the results of the action of the 
constituted authorities be borne in that spirit and with that temper which gave existence 
to the Constitution and the Union. Then shall we set an example to our political breth- 
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ren of the other states which we may invite them to follow, and give evidence of our 
attachment to the confederacy, which should command their confidence. 

“ Finally, fellow citizens, let us cling to the Constitution and the Union, as the surest 
and most efficient mode of promoting “the causes of liber ty in our own country, and 
throughout the world. Let our every obligation to both be discharged with wakeful 
vigilance, strict fidelity, and patriotic devotion ; Jet us remember, when the troubles 
we have reviewed were met, encountered and overcome, that but thirteen independent 
states were to be consulted and conciliated, but some three or four millions of people 
united and reconciled; that half a century of the prosperous workings of our glorious 
system has doubled the number of states, and swelled our population to some sixteen 
or seventeen millions; that with this increase of states and population, and of conse- 
quence wealth and power, local and conflicting interests, sectional jealousies, rival feel- 
ings, and all the impediments to the formation of an efficient government, and a per- 
fect union, which interposed themselves, and almost overcome the resolution, and 
patience and hope of our revolutionary fathers, must have proportionably increased 
And let these remembrances strengthen our zeal and fortify our determination to pre- 
serve the Constitution and the Union they formed, for the increased millions over whom 
the blessings of both are daily and hourly diffused, and to transmit them, unimpaired, 
to the stil] increasing millions of freemen, who will so soon succeed us. 

“If there be those among us, who, misled by a mistaken sympathy, or by sudden ex- 
citement, upon any subject, are forgetting their obligations to the w hole country, to the 
Constitution and the Union, let us use every effort of persuasion and example to awaken 
them toasense of their dangerous error. If those, who, for the sake of private inter- 
est, persunal ambition, or momentary political success, are willing to experiment upon 
the public passions, to treat lightly their constitutional obligations, to foment sectional 
jealousies and raise up geographical distinetions within the Union, let the absence of our 
countenance and support convince such, that the personal gratification, or public services 
of any living man, are not objects of sufficient magnitude to be gained at the expense of the 
harmony of the country, the peace of the Union, or a single letter in the list of our consti- 
tutional duties.—If among us there be any, which Heaven forbid, who are prepared, for 
any earthly object, to dismember our confederacy and destroy that constitution which 
binds us together, let the fate of an Arnold be theirs, and let the detestation and scorn 
of every American be their constant companions, until, like him, they shall abandon a 
country whose rich blessings they are no longer wor thy to e njoy. 

“ Towards foreigners, and for eign nations, let our gonduct be governed by the strict 
rule of right. Let: our every duty, arising under the laws of nations, or the obligations 
of treaties, be promptly and punctiliously performed ; and then, neither claiming nor at- 
tempting to exercise, a right to inter fere in their internal affairs, or to control their civil 
and political institutions, let us give them, at all times, and under all circumstances, to 
understand, that we neither ask, nor will receive, any such interference from them. 

‘Thus demeaning ourselves as citizens of the Republic, and of the great common- 
psi of nations, if the time must come when our proud Temple of Freedom must 

fall, crashed by external violence, or rent asunder by internal dissensions, let the Free- 
men of New-York sustain, erect and unbroken, that pillar that the structure committed 
to their keeping, when every other may be prostrate, and, scattered over the face of our 
fair land, a mass of shapeless ruins, it may stand a monument of their fidelity to the 
perfect edifice, and of their unyielding attachment toconstitutional liberty 
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Tue Usirep States: Its Power anp Procress. By Guillaume Tell Poussin, late 
Minister of the Republic of France to the United States. First American, from the 
third Paris edition, Translated from the French, by Edmund L. Du Barry, M.D., 
Surgeon United States Navy. Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia. 


Major Poussin was for many years a member of the board of topographical engi- 
neers, appointed by his government to examing the physical resources of our Atlantic 
coast, in relation to its defence. His residence in this country seemed to develop in 
him a naturally strong republican tendency, and his power of observation and just dis- 
crimination, enabled him to detect the true workings of our institutions. On his return to 
France he was ever prominent in promoting popular liberty, and was one of those active 
spirits, who so promptly, in 1848, erected a republic on the throne {deserted by the 
“citizen king.” He was sent to represent France at Washington, and in common 
with most others whom official duty took to Washington, suffered from the imbecility 
of the cabinet. 

The work before us is valuable, as the result of observations by an intelligent foreigner 
long resident in this country ; and well, and justly, does he appreciate the wonderful- 
progress of our country, while he does ample justice to our institutions, without that dis- 
gusting mock-philanthropy and absurdly patronizing air, which make the English at 
once so contemptible and so ridiculous. 


rr 


Tue Irish Conreperates, anp Tae Resevtion or 1798. By Henry M. Field. Har- 
per Brothers, 


Tue long suffering of Ireland, and the heroic character of the noble hearts, who, from 
time to time, have stepped forward to strike a blow in her cause, are always stirring 
themes, and afford in their contemplation, an example of the necessity, on the part of 
tyrauny, to keep the people in ignorance. Had the people of Ireland in 1798 known 
balf their strength, or the value of the great men who sought to raise them to a national 
rank, the author of the present work would not have been compelled to call that 


great movement a “rebellion.” It is, however, a story which should be familiar to 


all; and the day may not be far distant, when the wrongs of those persons will be 
avenged. 
$a 


Report or A GENERAL PLAN FoR THE Promotion or Pusiic anD Perxsonat HEALTH: 
Devised, prepared, and recommended by the Commissioners appointed under a re- 
solve of the Legislature of Massachusetts, relative to a sanatory survey of the state. 
Datton & Wentworth, Boston. 


In accordance with a resolution of the Massachusetts Legislature in 1849, commis- 
sioners were appointed to prepare a sanatory survey of the state. Mr. Lemuel Shat- 
tuck, a well-known and able statistician,was embraced in the commission; and a report 
has been made by him on the subject, which does great justice to his research and 
ability. An immense number of facts, illustrative of the influence of disease and the 
means of preserving the general health of the community, are collected and digested 
into a comprehensive health-act, for the consideration of the general court. The 
course of the cholera in Massachusetts, as influenced by the sanatory regulations of the 
boards of health, is strongly illustrative of how much may be done by judicious action 
to prevent contagion. The work of Mr, Shattuck ought to be widely circulated, and 
his views adopted in all the states. 
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Tue Practicat Coox-Book, containing upwards of 1,000 Receipts: Consisting of 
directions for selecting, preparing, and cooking all kinds of meats, fish, poultry and 
game, soups, &c. By Mrs. Bliss, of Boston. Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia. 


In this age of refined accomplishments, the useful is very generally voted vulgar, and 
the art of housewifery denounced as an attempt to “ enslave woman,” and to “ degrade 
her” from that intellectual sublimation which a few of the sex, prompted by laziness 
and opinion, fancy is the true sphere of woman: They imagine that the further she de- 
parts from tke practical, the more she fulfills her duties. A work like the one before us 
is calculated to dispel such illusions. As the animal appetite becomes excited by the 
visions of viands which the receipts corjure up, the heart yearns towards that portion of 
the sex whose skill is devoted to their preparation. If, as an eminent packet-owner 
once remarked, “‘ the road to the public hearts is through their throats,” what an influ- 
ence may not that lady exercise who is mistress of the contents of this volume! * Oh!” 
says Miss Blue-Stocking, “ marry your cook, then.” True: but in this democratic age and 
country, parlor ornameuts are only an extra expense ; and education, like taxation, should 
be uniform and equal. 

oa 
Tue CeLestiaAL TeLEeGrapnH; or, Secrets of the Life to Come, revealed through Mag- 
netism ; wherein the existence, the form and the occupations, of the soul after its 
separation from the body, are proved by many years’ experiments; by the means of 
eight extatic somnambulists, who had eighty perceptions of thirty-six deceased per- 
sons of various conditions ; a description of their conversations, &c., with prools of 
their existence in the spiritual world. By L. Alph. Cahagnet. J.8. Redfield, Clinton 

Hall. . 

The title of this work presents a pretty formidable bill of fare ; but the promises are 
well sustained in the text, as far as the assertions of the somnambulists go. The de- 
parted souls are described in rather an unsatisfactory manner, but that is probably in 
consequence of the unsatisfactory state of our apprehensions. The ladies in Heaven are 
dressed in “ light gauze dresses” of different colors! but whether of “ home manufac- 
ture” or not, is not stated. 

<iasapilliiaiaatias 
Trae Works oF J. Fennimore Coover. Wine ann Wine: or, Le Feu Fortxt. A 

Tale by the author of “ Deerslayer,”” &c, Complete in one volume. Revised and 

corrected, with a new Introduction, Notes, &c., by the author. George P. Putnam, 

155 Broadway. 

This, as one of Mr. Cooper's sea stories, has been considered inferior to some of his 
other brilliant delineations of life upon that element. But it also contains a very just 
appreciation and accurate description of the peculiarities of Italian character. The 
story turns on a nautical incident, embracing the black-hearted murder of the noble 
Caraccioli, by that peculiarly British ruffian, Nelson, and his paramour. The damning 
infamy of the act was participated in by the whole British nation, inasmuch as that it 
did not visit with its displeasure the profligate couple who pro: tituted public justice to 
private vengeance. The whole story is one of the best, if not the very best of Mr. 
Cooper's immortal works, and the present is the author’s standard edition. 


EE 


Wittiam Penn: An Historical Biography from New Sources, with an extra chapter 
on the “ Macaulay Charges.” By William Hepworth Dixon. Blanchard & Lea. 


This work kas acquired a great reputation for the research and accuracy it displays. 
In it is collected 2 vast deal of information throwing light upon the course of the great 
founder of the “ Key-Stone State;” but it derives its chief interest from the success 
with which the charges contained in Macaulay’s history against Penn for bribery and 
corruption, are met. In the opinion of all, the historian is completely refuted, and the 
purity of Penn’s character quite justified. 
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Tue Conquest or Frorrpa, sy Hernanvo De Soto. By TheodoreIrving, M.A. G. 
P, Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


This admirable production, from the pen of a nephew of Washington Irving, and dedi- 
cated by the author to his renowned uncle, has been justly appreciated for the accuracy 
of its description, and the extent to which the remantic interest which attaches to the 
Spanish work of De La Vegais preserved. The adventures of De Soto are in the highest 
degree romantic and interesting, and the subject has been treated by Irving in a manner 
that does no discredit to relationship to the celebrated author of the ‘“ Conquest of Gra- 


nada.” The volume is uniform with Putnam’s standard edition of the works of Wash- 


ington Irving. 
en 


Suaxspeare’s Dramatic Works. Boston Edition. No. 36. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


The present number of this beautiful edition of Shakspeare contains the play of Romeo 
& Juliet, and is embellished with a finely executed portrait of Juliet. The elegance of 
this edition is such as to satisfy the most fastidious taste, and it is edited with equal skill 
and ability. 

ne 
Lonpon Lasor, AND THE Lonpon Poor. By Henry Mayhew. With Engravings, 
8vo., pp. 48. New-York: Harper Brothers: 

This is designed as the first part of a graphic and quite interesting account of the 
social condition and earnings of the poorer classes of the British Metropolis. The writer 
has enjoyed every advantagé for information, and after a perusal of his pages, no one 
can fail to exclaim, “ truly, one-half the world knows not how the other half lives.” 


————— 


Tue House or tHe Seven Gastes: A Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Ticknor, 


Reed & Fields, Boston. 

The reputation of Mr. Hawthorne is sufficiently established and widely known, to 
procure for any stories of his production a large and eager circle of readers. His delinea- 
tions of New-England manners, conversations and language, are governed by good taste 
in avuiding to adulterate the conversations of ordinary people with idioms and bar- 
barisms, which rarely have existence in New-England. That the works of Mr. Haw- 
thorne will go down to other generations, conveying a truthful picture of the manners 
of our times, there can be no doubt. He occupies the first rank among the imaginative 
writers of the day, and his productions are not excelled here or elsewhere. 


— et 


Tue Rancers: on, Tue Tory’s Daucuter. A Tale: _ Illustrative of the Revolutionary 
History of Vermont, aud the Northern Campaign of 1777. By the author of the 
“ Green Mountain Boys.” Benjamin B. Murray & Co., Boston. 


The favor with which the ‘Green Mountain Boys” was received, bespeaks a similar 
fate for this work upon a kindred subject. It turns upon the battle of Bennington, and 
finely illustrates, in the character of the “ Tory’s Daughter,” the innate patriotism and 
heroism of America’s daughter, under the most trying circumstances . 

<cchgitelellampiin’s £ 
Tue Commissioner: oR, DE Lunatico Inquirnenpo. ByG. P. R. James, Esq. Har- 
per Brothers. 

This is the title of Mr. James’ last novel, or rather the last we have seen: there may 
bealaterone. Mr. James cannot be called an author, because he has created nothing. 
He has a crowd of very good-natured readers, who buy the books that bear his name, 


and these will buy “ the last” as rapidly as any of the former. 
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Lovistana: Its Cotontat History anv Romance. By Charles Gayarre. Harper 
Brothers. 


This work is composed of four lectures, delivered before the People’s Lyceum in New- 
Orleans; one edition of which has already been given to the world, and so favorably 
received, as to encourage the author to continue his labor; and the present new octavo 
edition by the Messrs. Harper contains six lectures of increased interest, bringing the 
narrative down to the middle of the 18th century. Mr. Gayarre is a graceful and 
lively writer, and has been led on by public encouragement until he fairly takes rank 
among popular American authors. Indeed, his subject is full of interest, and abounding 
with romance, although there are not a few who deny the latter every thing American. 


a 


Puystco-PHystoLocicaL RESEARCHES On the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, 
Light, Crystallization, and Chemism, in their relations to Vital Force. By Baron 
Charles Von Reichenback. The complete work trom the German. Second Edition. 
By John Ashburner, M.D. J. 8. Redfield, New-York. 


Inour number for March, 1847, we gave areview of this extraordinary work of 
Reichenback, which had then not attracted the attention in the scientific world which 
has been drawn to it. The numerous experiments which he made with magnets, and 
the extraordinary results which followed, explaining by natural causes many supposed 
supernatural results. threw a new light upon the power and properties of magnetism, 


The present admirable translation, published by Redfield, with cuts, possesses very great 


interest. 
——E ES 


Witnecom Metster’s APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAVELS. From the German of Goethe. 

New Edition Revised. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, Boston. 

The taste for German literature in this country is continually on the increase, not only 
from the very considerable number of German settlements where the “' Muttersprache”’ 
is retained, but from the gradual spread of acquaintance with the great German 
authors. Goethe has won continually upon public favor; and these translations by Carlyle, 
who claims to have imported Goethe into the English language, are very attractive. 
The style of the publication is every way worthy of the matter, and is distinguished by 
that clearness of typography, which characterize the productions of Messrs. Tickunor, 


Reed & Fields. 


Tue AvtoniocgrapHy anD Memoriats or Captatn Osansan Concer, for fifty years 
Mariner and Ship-master from the Port of New-York. By Rev. Henry T. Cheever. 
Harper Brothers. 


This memoir of an old salt possesses great interest for the lovers of adventure, apart 


from the false glare and incongruous conceits that characterize the writings of the author. 
a a 


Seconp-Love; or, Taz Wor.p’s Opinion. By Martha Martel. G. P. Putnam, 155 
Broadway. 
This is an American story, whereof the object seems to be to prove, that in the public 
mind, weakness is erroneously confounded with tenderness, and want of character with 
gentleness; in short, that the female character is very generally misunderstood or not 


properly appreciated, and the well-sustained narrative is intended to correct such 
impressions, 
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Nature AND Biessepness or CuristiAN Purity. By Rev. R. 8. Foster, with an In- 
troduction by Edmund 8. Janes, D.D., one of the Bishops of the Methodist Epi sco- 


pal Church. New-York: Harper Brothers. 
This able work will be an acceptable addition to the religious literature of the coun- 
try. It is neatly and cheaply printed ; with a portrait of * “author. 
ee finn 
: 

Tue Epvucation or a Daucuter. By Archbishop Fenelon. Translated from the 
French; to which are added, Fenelen’s “ Epistle,” &c. Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 
This great work of the celebrated Fenelon should be widely circulated ; and the 

beautiful and cheap style in which it is got out by Messrs. Murphy & Co., is calculated 

to promote that desirable object. 


—— 
Curran anp His Contemporaries. By Charles Phillips, F.R.S. Harper Brothers. 


The time has come, when in England, the celebrated Irish patriots, of whom this 
work gives an account, are more justly appreciated. But the book is full of interest, 
treating as it does, of the brilliant galaxy of genius who flourished at the time of Ireland’s 
sacrifice. It confines itself, however, more to the personal than the political history. 

<csnilalleciiaaion: 
Hurry-Grapus: or, Sxetcues or Scenery, CELEBRITIES AND Society. Taken from 
lite By N. P. Willis. Charles Scribner. 


Any person who glances at this title, will, before reaching the name, say “ it is by 


Willis ;” and the book does not depart from the author's peculiarities. Its title is justi- 
fied, on the ground that the papers are the “ editorials” of the Home Journal. Those 
who take that paper are forearmed, and those who do not, are forewarned. 


A Greek Grammar: for the use of High-Schools and Universities. By Philip But- 
man. Revised and enlarged by his son, Alexander Butman. Translated from the 
German, by Edward Robinson. Harper Brothers. 


This great work needs but an announcement, to have the substantial and correct 

edition now offered to the public properly appreciated. 
—L——— 

American AncumotocicaL Resgarcues. No. I.—The Serpent Symbol, and the 
Worship of the Reciprocal Principles of Nature in America. By E.G. Squier, A.M., 
Member of the British Archeological Association, &c. George P. Putnam. 

This is a work of extraordinary scientific interest, and we have laid it aside for a 
future extended article. The opportunities and abilities of Mr. Squier have enabled 
him to throw a world of light upon the subject. Mr. Schoolcraft, in his great work 
upon the Indians, regards the Serpent Symbols of America as a proof of the Eastern 
origin of the Indians. Mr. Squier does entirely agree in that view. The illustrations 


are numerous, and the work well got up. 











